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THE  AUTO-CONTROLLER  CO.. 


272  Vitut  Rd.,   Bcnooodtty,    Lag. 


April  6,  191S. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


FORTY-SIX  GENERALS 

Nine  Admirals 

15,OOQ  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

Impressive    Statistics    of    "  Pelmanism " 

The  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  new  movement — Pelmanism— la  being  adopted  by 
officers  and  men  affords  impressive  reading. 

Day  by  d;iy  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  enrolments,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  15,000  British  officers  and  men  (Naval  and  Military)  studying  it  whilst  on  active 
service,  including   46  Generals  and  9    Admirals. 

a  time  to  time  the  announcements    made  hy    the   Pelman    Institute    in    the    Daily 
l'i(  ga  have  included   some  of  the  more    interesting   letters    from    officers    at    the    : 
with    the   Grand    Fleet,    giving    more   or    lees    precise    particulars    of    the    direct     benefits 
accruing    to    them    from    the     adoption  of   Pelman      principles.        Promoti 
increased   efficiency,   a   keener    zest    for     work;     self-confidence,     individuality,      1 
decision;  a  perfect    memory   (most  valuable  of   qualities   in    this    super-scientific    wa 
centration     these  are  some  of  the  benefits   daily    recorded.      Small    wonder    that    a    die 
guished  General   writes  that  "the  value  of  the   Pelman    Course  cannot    be    e  ted." 

Business  and  professional  men  are  equally   appreciative.     (This    is   clearly   apparent    I 
facts  recorded  by  students   themselves. 


The  preceding  bI  itement  is  taken  from 
an  announcement  of  the  Pelman  School  in 
London.  We.  in  Australia,  cannot  mi 
such  big  claims,  hut  there  are  several 
Liieut.-Colonels  in  the  A.I.F.  who  an 
through,  or  have  gone  through,  the  Pelman 
Course  of  Training.  There  are  more  offi- 
cers of  lower  rank  and  several  hundred 
men    in    camp,    on    act  i  rice,    or    re- 

turned,   who   have    experienced,    or    are   ex- 


periencing, the  very   m.  ,  be 

derived    from   the   Pelman   1  t    Train- 
ing. 

Fund               Ily  the  impulses  «  h 

for    pr«.  ga    in    military    and 

in   civil    life   are   the   s.mie.      |  tan   and 

nan    who  wants   to  -_et    1  ■    of 

life   should   get    to   know    whit  the    Pelman 
C    arse  19. 


If  there    is   a  Steads    who     has     nol  .  1    .1    copy    ol    "Mind    and 

Memory,"  in  which   the  principles  of    Pelmanism   are   explained    at    length,   and    in    which    a 
full  synopsis  of  the  Oouree  is  given,  he    (or    she)    should    write    for    a    copj  It    will 

be  sent,  gratis  and  post  free,  on  application. 

Write  now  to    the    Secretary,    the    Pelman  School  of    Mind    and  Memory, 
23  Gloucester  House,  396   Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary.  Till.  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  I«ane.  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST    TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OF    MIND    AND    MEMORY. 
23   Gloucester    llo-ise.    396    Flinders    Lane,  Melbonn 
Pease    send     your     free     book.     "Mind     and      Memort 
Training." 

N    me 

Address        

68 


Thank  vnn   for  mentioning   Stead's    Keview    when    writing  to  adverti»er8. 
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in    Class    "A"    or    "B"? 
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A  Bradshaw  Training 


Will    Lift    any    Boy    or    Girl 

Out   of   Class   "B"    into    Class   "A" 
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ill    I  uU  i      irse  is  <  omph  te  in  eight  1' 

-  ,i  thorough  busii  uipment,  which 

.i\  s  the  foundation  foi  su<  1 1 
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PTY.    LTD.  — 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank    yon    for  mentioning  Stead's    Review    when    writu  Ivertieers 
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Finest  Stones  Guaranteed 

Cl  AW  5£  TT/NG5  //V 

/&  Carat  Gold  & 
Plat/hum    T/ppeo 

ONE  PRICE  £.0-10-0 

337-  339    BOURKE    5t. 

w~  Melbourne  — - > 
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MORE  POINTS    CAN    BE 
URGED  IN    FAVOUR  OF 

PIONEER 
Wood  Pipe 

than  any  otter  Pipe  on 
the   rrarket 


Looked  at  from  every 
poiot  of  view,  it  is 
the  most  economical, 
and  we  claim  for  it 
that  it  has  a  looter 
life  than  metal  pipe, 
and  it  is  easier  to 
handle. 


Write   us  (or  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office  : 

BURNS  BAY   ROAD 

LANE  COVE.  NSW. 

Postal  Address  :   Box   1S76. 
G.P.O  .  SYDNEY. 

WORKS 

Lane  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 
Footscrav.  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide.  S.A. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember— viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa-ces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 


is  taught  by  post.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Ebv.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates. 
names,  incidents,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearch,  Student.  Telowri,  S.A. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc..  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Mr.  Jas.  Urb,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  examinations  make* 
a>  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


are  my 
Spectacles? 


TO  R.   BROWN.  211    Swanston    Street,  Melbourne 
Please  send   me  your  FREE   Book   "  Memory 
Training." 

Name  

Address 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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Gunn  Shorthand 


High  Speed  is  Attained 
in  One  Month. 

THE  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  FIVE  LESSONS, 
in  book  form,  with  Exercises  and  Key. 
costs  only  20s.  Though  the  principles 
can  be  acquired  in  ONE  WEEK,  it  is  the 
most  highly  contracted  and  fastest  sys- 
tem  extant. 

GUNN  PUBLISHING  CO.,    18  Bridge  St.,   Sydney. 


Constipation 

Bowel  and  Stomach   Disorders   snd  resulting 
Nervous    AfTi  nckly    and    permanently 

by     Simple     NataraJ     Hesse     Irritant     No 
Medici**.     How  3  well-known  business  man 

Cured 

hirr.sclf  permanent  v.  after   many  years  of  suf- 
fering. i»  told     n   Booklet  18.    teat  ire«  to  all  woo 
t.  and  3d.  postage  to 

J.    P.    GALE,    327  Collins    St.,     Melbourne. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  »o.  what  are  you  wearintc  for  it?  la  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer 

Yod.  no  doubt,  hsre  lone  bees  wisbini  to  obtain  sn  appliince  that  would  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  ooe 
which  would  alio  hold  your  rup'urr  under  all  condi  ioni.  If  rem  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION   RUPIIRE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thi»  appliance  it  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  la.  in  fact, 
the  »ery  best  apparatus  lor    rupture    which    bat    yet    b-en    invented       It    does    awiy  »!  m  "  -  cumbersome 

steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understr.ips.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  oa  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  VS  t 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance. 

WE    GIVE    A  FREE    TRIAL 

with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should    not    prove  sati  >re    not  risked  to  keep  it.     The  price 

ia  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for   Mm.   Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comlort,  and  safety  Irom  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  pasted  free 
anywhere.     Wr  make  all  kinds  ol  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,    Mercantile  Buildings,    349a  Collins  Street,    Melbourne,   Victoria. 


Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiled    by    HENRY    STEAD 

Price    7/6    net 


Tel!s  you  the  thousand  and  one  things  you  want  to  know  about  the  WAR,  about 
the  fighting  nations  and  the  neutrals,  about  trade  and  production.  It  answers  almost 
any  question  you  can  ask,  and  the  infoimation  it  g  ves  is  reliable.  It  is  specially 
arranged  for  easy  reference.  It  te  Is  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belligerents.  The 
Navies.  Neutral. ty.  Contraband.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal  Conditions  of 
Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Prisoners  of  War.  Modern  and  Ancient 
Weapons.  Wor'd's  Production.  The  Ba  kins  and  Their  People.  Asia  Minor. 
Russian  Railways.  Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals.  Trade.  The 
Russians.     The  Turks.      Etc.,   etc.,  etc.     Everything   you  can   think   of. 


FACTS 


DIARY 


MAPS 


INDEX 


-  i  i  \  1 1 

■ir 

.- ;  i  \  1 1  > 

\\  \K    1    \i    IS.    foi    whi.-h   I  enclose  5,-. 


Nam  i 

ress 


By     using     the    attached     Coupon 

Readers  of   STEAD  S 

can    obtain    this    invaluable    7  6    book 

for    5  -.      This   special  offer  will  shortly 

be  withdrawn. 


April  6,  1918. 
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Where  Will 
You  Be  at  65  ? 

FIVE  men   in   six    at   the  age  of  65   are 
living   on    charity.      .Just   one    man    in 
twenty   is  able  to  live  without  work- 
ins    at    65. 
That's  what  the  American  Bankers  Aseo- 
ciat.on    found    wb  n    it    cook    one    hundred 
healthy    men    at    twenty-five,    and    traced 
them  to  sixty-five. 

These  hundred  were  healthy  to  start 
with.  They  had  th?  same  chance.  The 
difference  lay  in  the  way  they  used  their 
chances,   th  ir  health   and  their   brains. 

At    sixty-five    wi.>]    you    he    dependent    o 
independent?     Will  11  l.c  struggling 

a  living,  accepting  charity  from  s  ime- 
body  else?  Or  will  you  he  at  the  top  of 
the   heap? 

Protect    yourself    now     against    disaster 

later  on.      Make   sure    that    when    you    are 

>lder  you   will   be   master  of   your  destiny. 

irn  to  use  YOrR  chances  right  through  the 

Course   in    Personal 
Efficiency 

HARRINGTON    EMERSON    learned    from 
practical    experience    what    Pera 
Efficiency   means,      I.        ho  tght    Effici- 
ency for  fifty  years,  he  :t    I  ir  forty 
years,  for  twenty  years  be  slowly  collected 
ihe   data    for    this    course,    and    through    this   course   he 
has    prepared,    you     can     learn     how    to    control    your 
future,   how    to   make   a    success   in    spite    of    all    <• 
tions.    how    to    keep    your    health    and    strength    while 
you    are   doing   it. 

In  1915  twen  y-two  thousand  business  houses  went  to 
the  wall,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  could  have 
been  saved.  Ninety-five  men  in  one  hundred  who  go 
into  business   fail. 

Do  THEY   Need   Efficiency? 

You  yourself   work   harder  than    you    should,   and    yoi 
get    less    for    your    work    than    you    should.      TIl  • 
and   months   and   years   are  passing,   and   you   are   grow- 
-    older. 

Do    YOU    Need    Efficiency? 

You  do.  You  ueed  Efficiency  ■<>  fight  against  thc- 
flying    years. 

PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY  mark-  -he  so'e  difference 
between    'he   concern    th  to    the    wall    after    \ 

■of    heart-rending    struggle,    and    the    one    bh 
in   plac  ns  its   product  in  every   nook   and  corner  of   the 
country. 

PERSONAL     EFFICIENCY    is    the    difference    botwe  n 
success     and      failure:      lie  ween      wealth      and      pov< 
power   and  It  is  tli -»■  difference   between   the 

a.    week    clerk    and    the    C1000    a    year    executive. 

FREE    This  Book 

14  Chapters  —  In  Colours-      Illustrated 

Send    for    tins    book.     It    contains    the    answer     •>    th  ■ 
r-pres^n'    question    of    "  Where    is    the    money    ooming 
from?"    Borne   of   th ■•■   chapters:     \Vh\t   is    Efficifnci? 
FOR    WHOM    IS    Efficiency?       How    u;i:    vod    TAUGHT    Kin- 
riFNCY?      Are    sod     Earm.ndkd    or     Eve  minded? 

PIND  OFT  WHAT  YOU  ARE  ACTOALLI  I>  ING  W  1  I H 
YODE  TIME.  MOST  FAILURES  ARE  DDE  Hi  GUESS- 
WORK. YOD  OSB  ONIY  H  M  I  YOUR  POWER.  'In 
v\  H\T    DO    SOME    MFN    OWE    THEIR    SUCCESS  ?       HFA' TH 

C't.ti  ke.  Pbrscnal  Finances.  Mr.  Emerson s 
message  to   iod. 

I  he    1  <>  >k    costs    you    uo'hing,    and    the    Cours" 
only  c  >sts  you  a  few  pen  n  a  day.   Now  is  the  time 
to   acU     The  years   and   the  days  and   the  months 
won't  wait   for    you       s  nil    ttr's   coupon    a:    once,    and 
Take    a  band  in   tbri  shaping  of  your  own   destiny. 

THE    INSTITUTE    OF    EFFICIENCY 
(Australasian    Branch).        100    Flinde-<=  Street.     Melbourne. 
7  Moore  Street,  Sydney.     24  Currie  Street,    Adelaide. 
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STEAD'S   REVIEW 


The  European  War 


5/-  down 


Secures  the  Complete  Set,    in  cloth    binding,   shipped  to    you,  all    charges  pre- 
paid.    One  Guinea  on  delivery     the  balance  can  be  paid  in  monthly  payments 

of  One  Guinea  each. 


I 


AGENTS   wanted   in  every   Town  and   County. 


Pleasant   and    Profitable   Work. 


Our   Remarkable   Special   Offer   to   You 

Other  books  nay  be  DESIRABLE  ;    this  history  is    INVALUABLE.     It  gives 
you  the    Original    Official    Documents,    Essential    Official    Utterances,   Parlia- 
mentary  Debates,  Diplomatic  Exchanges,    Military   Reports.      It  is    THE    ONE 
GREAT  WORK  OF  THE   DAY  that   you   ought   not  to  be  without. 

( See   page  opposite. 
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The  European  War 

By  Zhe  IRcw  )])orh  Gimcs 

Embodies  in  Ten  Teeming  Volumes  all  Notable  Events  of  the  War. 

10  Volumes —Over  6000  Pages — 480  Pages  Illustrations     600  Pages  Cartoons  of  all  Nations. 
Official  Records  and  Documents  of    the    Great    War.  Not    a    History  of    Facts,   but  the  Facts  of 

History  Published  by    ahr   ■X'rui   ljurk  aunra. 


THE  TREMENDOUS  SCOPE  OF  THE 
WORK. 

The  Richest  Literature  from  the  pens 
of  master  writers  of  the  world  evoked  by 
the  War;  the  mighty  battles  official 
documents  and  manifestoes;  records  of 
atrocities  compiled  by  investigating  com- 
missions of  all  nations;  the  work  of 
navies,  armies,  Zeppelins,  airplanes, 
••tanks,"  and  submarines;  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  rotogravures,  half-toneSj 
photographs.  maps  and  cartoons — all 
these  and  other  fascinating  features  give 
to    the    work    an    enduring    value.        \nd 

erything  is  edited  in  a  wholly  fair  and 
candid  spirit 

OVER     SIX     THOUSAND      PAGES. 

The  set  consists  of  Ten  Large  Volumes, 
each  of  which  contains  more  than  six 
hundred  page-.  The  bindings  are  of 
cloth,  ^-leather  and  full  leather,  and  the 
titles  are  gold  tooled.  Each  volume 
abounds  in  striking  illustrations  and  in- 
ternational cartoons. 

INTRODUCTIONS    AND     INDEXES. 

Each  volume  has  a  consecutive  narra- 
tive of  the  war  bv  sin  h  historical  authori- 
ties as  \lbert  Bushhell  Hart.  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  Harvard  University; 
Paul  Van  Dyke.  D.D.,  of  Princeton  ; 
Charles  Seymour.  i'h.D.,  of  Yale,  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  Lingelbach,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Index  for  each 
volume  is  comprehensive,  accurate, 
minute  and  convenient. 


Embraced  in  the  Volumes  are  the  Speeches,  Writ- 
ings, Discussions  and  Public  Utterances  of  such 
Eminent   Authorities  as  : 

President  Wilson,  Lloyd   George,  Theo- 
dore Ron-  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Grey,    T.    von    Bethmann    Hollwi 
Benedicl      XV.,      Marshal      fofl 
Thomas  A.    Edison,   Hugo  Muensterbi 
Sir    Edward    C               Rudyard    Kiplr 
Maxim  Gorky,  James  Bryce,  Henryk  Si< 
kiewicz,     Lord      Northi  litre,     Maximilian 
Harden,    Geo.      Bernard     Shaw,    Gabriele 
d'Anmmzio,    .Maurice    Maeterlinck,    Count 
von     Bernstoff,    Lord    Kitchener,    Joseph 
II.    Choate,   Conan    Doyle,    I      din  a]    Mi 
cier,    Arthur    James    Balour,    and    a    hi 
of   othi                       -    celebrated.      To    name 
them    all    would  be   to  call   the   roll   of  tin- 
world'-   scholarship  and                 anship. 

The  price  .t  the  to-Volume  Set  . 
plete,  including  full  year's  subscription 
to  Current  History  Magazine,  is  .{7  •  -  - 
in  cloth  binding,  £q  14  for  {-leather, 
a  d  ,{'  1 :  17  for  full  leather.  For  cash 
we   make  a  reduction  of  £\   on   the  c] 

But    if    you    prefer    the    "  use-the- 
books-while-you-pay-for-them-pla  we 

will   send   you    the   entire   cloth  ar- 

riage  prepaid,  after  receipt  of  5  .  and 
the  balance  can  be  paid,  one  guinea  on 
delivery,  and  one  guinea  per  month  tin 
after.  \nd  with  each  order  for  tbis  in- 
troductory edition  we  will  send  tin  Cur- 
rent History  Magazine  for  a  full  y» 
without    extra    charge,    post    tree. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORD  ER.— These  Introductory  Sets—a  limited  edition 
will  be  quickly  exhausted.  Cut  out  the  attached  Coupon,  write  on  it  your 
Name  and  Address,  enclose  5/-  with  it,  and  mail  to  me  AT  ONCE. 


Sole  Agent  for 
Australasia : 


ALBERT  A.  SNOWDEN 


25  O'Connell  St., 
Syc*n  qr. 


COUPON. 
(Please  fill  out  and  mail  at  once.) 
ALBERT  A.   SNOWDEN,  25  OConneix  Street,  Sydney. 

Please  send  me  one  sit  <>f  The  European  Wab  in  ten  volumes  in  (loth  binding,  for 
which  I  agree  to  pay  you  E7  "2  -  as  follows:  With  this  order  5  shillings;  One  Guipea  <>n 
delivery  of  set;  and  the  balance  in  consecutive  monthly  payments  of  One  Guinea  each. 
TitJe  t<>  remain  in  you  until  books  are  paid  for  in  full.  A  further  condition  being  that  I 
am  to  receive  in   addition   Current  History   Magazine  for  one   year. 


Name. . . 
Address . 
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The  EXPERIENCE 
Method  of 
Learning 


Next  to  the  enthusiasm  we  put  into  our  teaching,  prob- 
ably there  is  no  surer  cause  of  our  having  been  able  to 
successfully  teach  24,321  students  than  that  our  Home 
Study  Courses  are  directly  connected  with  and  illustrative 
of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  QUESTIONS  and  EVERY-DAY 
PROBLEMS.  Ours  is  the  "  experience  "  method  of  train- 
ing. You  learn  to  do  by  doing.  You  have  no  books  to 
buy.  You  are  shown  in  a  graduated  manner  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Problems,  so  that,  on  completing  the  course, 
you  find  YOU  HAVE  HAD  EXPERIENCE  of  just  that 
which  you  meet  with  in  actual  business  life. 

Our  experience  as  Public  Accountants  for  over  20  years 
is  made  full  use  of  in  our  lessons,  and  students  have  the 
additional  privilege  of  our  free  advice  on  any  matters 
arising  out  of  their  daily  work. 

It  is  because  of  the  Practical  nature  of  our  teaching 
that  men  who  qualify  under  us  not  only  obtain,  but  are 
able  to  retain,  good  positions  at  high  salaries. 

May  we  send  you  particulars  of  our  far-famed  Courses 
in 

Accountancy. 
Bookkeeping   and    Business 

Methods. 
Business  Law. 

Company  Law  and  Accounts. 
Auditing. 
Station  Bookkeeping. 

Mention  the  Course  YOU  want.     Write  now  for  complete 
information. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

Specialists    in    Commercial    Subjects 

Established     1897 

COLLINS  HOUSE,    COLLINS   STREET,   MELBOURNE 


N.Z.   Readers  write  to   Union  Buildings,   Auckland. 
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You  could  put  behind  you, 
once  and  for  all,  these  harass- 
ing doubts  this  dread  of  the 
future  these  continual  dis- 
appointments that  joyless 
home  life  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity ALL  THE  WANTS 
THE  UNQUALIFIED  MAN  IS 
HEIR  TO. 


There  is  no  need  to  WORRY,  but  the  imperative 
demand  is  for  ACTION. 

You  should  start  IMMEDIATELY  to  train  for  that  GOOD 
POSITION  which  will  bring  you  MORE  MONEY.  That  shift- 
less, aimless,  dissatisfied  feeling  will  disappear  like  magic 
the  moment  you  commence — the  ultimate  ^o^d  result  is 
CERTAIN.  There  is  such  a  dearth  of  qualified  men,  s*ich 
a  host  of  incompetents. 


Write    AT    ONCE    for  a   FREE  copy 
of   our  Illustrated   Handbook, 

"CHOOSING    A   CAREER," 

and  full  particulars  as  to  HOW  YOU 
MAY  WIN   SUCCESS   entirely  by  means 

of    SPARE-TIME    HOME    STUDY,    no 

matter  whether  you  are  located  in 
Town  or  Country.  Your  enquiry 
will  not  place  you  under  the  least 
obligation.  Drop  us  a  line  TO-DAY, 
while  you  think   of  it. 
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W«  Sucretsfully   Prepare  for  ALL 
Public  Lxamuvabotis 


Till  OS  WHAT  YOU  Ml  *Tth  £1T10  M 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 


(Address  Nearest  Office 


100  Russell  Street,   Melbourne. 
Creek  Street,   Brisbane. 


117  Pitt  Street,   Sydney. 
Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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GERMAN   EAST    AFRICA   CAPTURED. 

Tbe  enemy  have  been  entirely  driven  out  of  their  last  colony,  East  Africa. 

during   their   nignt. 
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March  30,   1918. 
The   Creat   Offensive   Begins. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  write  about  the  situation  on  the  west 
front  on  March  30th.  when,  by  the  time 
Stead's  appears  a   week  later,   the  entire 

fiition  will  have  changed.     All   that  can 
be  done  is  to  recount   what   has   happened 
and    draw    certain    conclusions    from     the 
events  of  the  seven  days  which  have  passed 
since  the  enemy  offensive  began.      For  the 
last  two  months  cables  have  told  us  that 
the  Germans    were    massing    for    a  mighty 
assault,  but  naturally  they  did  not  disclose 
where  the  blow  was  to  fall.     Despite  these 
assurances,  however,  reports  were  published 
in  our   papers  on    March    22nd,     declaring 
that  "  the    initiative    still    rested    with    the 
Allies,"    whilst   recently    a    general    doubt 
has  been  expressed  concerning  the  delivery 
of    any    attack  at  all.       On    March   21st, 
however,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  great  German 
offensive  had  begun  that  morning  on  a  fifty 
mile  front   from   the   Scarpe   to   the   Oise. 
Cables  asserted  that,  although  the  immense 
enemy  concentration  had  been  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
was  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  was  going 
on,   his    air   scouts    having    reported   every 
munition  dump,     every  railway  line,  every 


aerodrome,  as  it  was  made  or  completed. 
Therefore.  w<-  were  assured  all  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  offensive  had  been  made, 
and  that  there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness. 
Correspondents  suggested  that  the  main 
object  of  the  foe  was  to  pinch  out  the  slice 
of  the  Hindenburg  line  which  we  had  cap- 
tured in  November. 

The  Enemy   Reports  Accurate. 

"  A  High  Military  Authority,"  in  denv- 
ing  that  news  of  enemy  successes  had  bevn 
held  back,  explained  that  the  Germans 
were  naturally  in  a  far  better  position  to 
get  prompt  information  than  was  a  retiring 
army,  whose  communications  wen-  broken 
or  badly  interrupted.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  German  statements  about  prisoners 
and  guns  taken  were  probably  correct. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  retiring  comman- 
ders to  ascertain  immediately  what  their 
losses  had  been  whilst  the  enemy  could 
quickly  learn  the  number  of  cannon,  men 
and  tanks  they  had  captured.  This  explana- 
tion was  ry  and  sufficient.  Had 
it  not  been  given  it  was  inevitable  that 
people  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Allied  leader*  were  attempting  to  minimise 
the  danger.  The  reas<  n  why  t..e  German  com- 
muniques announced  the  capture  of  Ba- 
paume.   Peronno.   \oyon.    Rove  and  Albert 
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man)  hours  I  efore  the  Hi  il  •  »rts 

admitted  ih.-ir  loss,  is  because  throughout  I 

nsive  these  rep  rts  have  be<  n  some 
tweh e    lours  01  later  than  thi    ' 

m  n,    >  •  mmuniqui  li    w .1-    imj v . t r .  1 1 1 1    ••  • 

remem  «■■   this   when   attempting   i"  follow 
the  cours<    «  t    the  battle,      It  .K    li\ 

the  enem\    reports  and  thi  in 

!     ■ 

rtain  villages  and  towns  that  w< 
il.  •    to   ■  un       \\   tin-  fight  w .1-  going. 

Bapaume  and   Peronne    Lost. 

I  •  offensive  began  on  .1  rhursday. 
H\  Fridaj  afternoon  our  reports  admitted 
•  11. tin  had  smashed  through  oui 
defensive  system  westward  ol  St.  Quentin 
and  were  r.i(>i<ll\  advancing.  On  the  same 
d.i\  tl     1       nans  must  hai  trated  the 

Allied    defei  ited   La   1  ere,    and 

|.\    Saturday    were  w<-ll  on  their    way    to 
wards  Noyon.     The  German  communiques 

ted,    however,    that    our   <!•  were 

brokei  I  hursdaj .   and  that  on    F  riday 

the?  stormed  Roisel  and  Marquaix,  <.i>tof 
Peronne,  and  some  seven  miles  behind  th<- 
line  the  British  troops  had  held.  In  the 
north  the)  claimed  to  have  1  token  through 
our   d<  i  :     •:    the    S<  mme,   near 

Croiselles,  which  place  was  in  their 
hands,     .nul    furthei  ti  ■  !    that     Sir 

I  louglas  Haig  had  abandoned  the  d<  I 
wesl  ot  Cambrai.  The  enem)  claim  at  thai 
time  was  25,000  prisoners,  joo  ..union.  .m<l 
300  machine  guns.  I  ■  French  commun- 
iques on  Friday  and  Saturda)  referred  to 
heav)    bombardm  -1    ol    Rheims,    at 

\     . lun.  .nul    in    Alsace.     <  hi    Sunda)    the 

mans  claimed  to  have  taken  Bapaume, 
P<  ronne   and   ( 'hanm  I        I 

and    Noyon),   but    British    reports  did    1 
admit  the  loss  of  the  •  .whilst  cables 

1  in  P. iris  denied  thai  the  enem)  had  >:\\>- 
tured   tin  m.     I  1      Monda) .  r,    tin 

abandonment   <•(     Bapaume    was    admitted 
ion.     The  <  Jerno  ins  rep  >rtnl  tln-ir 
pri  ed  to  3 ~>.ooo,  .nul  the  <'.ip 

ed  gun  .The)  ed  ira- 

mensi    boot)  .it  Chaum  .m<l  elsewhi 

The    French    Intervene. 

liu    French  announced  that  on  Saturda) 
their  troops  "  intervened  "  in  the  battle, 
lievina  th<-    British  »msI     '    Novon,    whilst 
ret  was  made   to    successful    French 

operations  on    the   Somme   n--.ir   ComHe 
( )n     Monday  oon    ti  •  ■  ml    ti*>k 

V  ■    i'!i  ot   P  ronne.  and  :th 

of   Noyon.      A    French  official  communique' 
1  ceived   here  on    W<  ■ !r         ■    1  ■  lmitt*-« I    t 


l<^v  . ,t    \  \|.  n,i , ,  \    fighting 

th-  iim.il  to  have  t.ik.-n  altogether 

963  cannon  .ml   100  tanks.     On  Tuesday 
the  eni  m)  1  to  have  Ubert, 

th.  t  tli.-  p         I.    ■  .    idmitted  in  I>>n- 

don  on  Wednesday,  though  it  is  <>nl\  in  I 

••i      W  la)      night 

that   1   ' 

Noyon   and  blood)    fighitng  ere. 

In  the  <  lerman  n  port,  sent  o  [*hurs 

da)    night,     the    ■  .tptur-     ot     Mondidier    is 
claimed .    and    the  occu  village 

1  >n  the  S  imme  ami  f 

French    communiques  on   I  me    ni-_ 

denied  th  Mondidier,  but 

report  >m     Paris  me 

^;i    to  daj    1  Saturd  to   indi- 

cate   that    the   •  nemy    I 
all.      I  •  N         and 

Mondidier,   is    idmitted.      Saturda)    mom 
ing's  tell  of  a   formii  lerman 

nst   An 

Close  to   Amiens. 

In  this  ver)  >umman 

events    1    have    not    attempted  t..    t.-ll 
heroic  efforts  here   and   there,    •  I  iic 

.•in  my  losses,  ot  the  u;  •    Hin- 

denburg     time  table.    <>t     the     magnificent 
morale  ot   our  troops,  of  tl  ot 

the  enem)  forces,  their  ■■  th,  the 

manner  in  which  the)   have  rushed  beyond 
their  supplies,    I       jp  endid   d<  <  'iir 

airmen  and  the  magnificent  manner  in  which 
our  arranged  retreal  was  carried  out.     Men- 
tion  of  such  things  onl)  confuses  the  |x  1 
tion.  .mil  alters  the  situation    .1-  we  find  it 
to  da)   not  ;it  all.     There  are  .1  few   points 
which  it    might    l»-   useful    t<>  emphasisi 
After    exacth     •  •        week's    fig   ;in_:.     ; 
enem)    have   won   hack  the   whole  of   the 
territon    the)   evai  uated   early    I  it, 

.nul    which    took    us    just         e  weeks   to 
they  v  ii  idrev  ,      I  p- 

rured    Noyon  ;    the\    arc  rt;    th 

have  won  back  the  hill  positions    south 
.mil  have  [X'netrated  to   Mondidu 
onl)   eighteen  mil<  -  as,   and 

ted  ten  miles  east  ot  the  latt.-r 
place  In  reading  the  1  I  which  come 
hei  people  seem  to  realise  that 

ol   ev<  nts    which    have   happened    tu 
daj  •  ven   mo  bul    thai    fa<  t 

musl  )-■  borne  in  mind.     Further,  the  bis- 
tor)  of  the  last  we<  k  has    :-  monstrated  th  it 
we  ma)  accept  the  German  reports  as  beii 
fairly  accurate.      I    at  is  to  sa) .  they 
never  thus  fai   claimed  to  have  taken  a 

not  1  iter  admitted  by 
the  Alii 
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What  Will  Happen? 

As  far  as  the  object  of  the  offensive  is 
concerned,  that  should  haw-  disclosed  itself 
before  these  lines  appear.     The  fact    that 
the    hostile    forces     are     driving      towards 
Amiens  shows,  of  course,  that  the  immediate 
goal    is  to   divide   the    British   and  French 
armies,   but   as   such   a    division  would  not 
end   the  war   it  can  onlv  be  regarded  as  a 
preliminary    move.     Assuming  it  successful 
what  will  follow?  Have  the  enemy  strength 
enough  to  launch  a  terrific  offensive  against 
the   French',   whilst  holding  up  the  British 
and  preventing  them   from  sending  help  to 
their  Ally?     ! t  is  difficult  to  say.  but  that 
the  enemy  object   is  to  deal  a  heavy  bl< 
at   the   French  seems  certain.      Tt  ma)     be 
that  this  will  be  directed  at  Paris,  but  it  is 
more   likely   to  be  aimed  against   the   held 
army.     The  Germans  always  try  to  put  an 
army    out   of    action    rather    than    capture 
towns,  for  only  b\   destroying  its  power  of 
resistance  can  a   nation  be  crushed.     The 
\llied    answer   to  the   German   advance    is 
hourly   expected,    but   thus  far   it   has   not 
been   given.       The'   reported    drive    against 
Arras  proves  that  despite  their  terrific  efforts 
the  Germans  are  still   strong   and   formid- 
able,   are   able  to  continue   their   advance, 
and  at  the  same  time  organise  new   drives 
against   the   British   in    the   north    and    the 
French  in  the  south.     Our  papers  naturallv 
minimise    the    German    success,     but     are 
obliged  to  admit   the  gravity  of   the  posi- 
tion. 

The  One  Thing  Needful  Missing. 

Readers  will  remember  that  in  discuss 
ing  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  offensive 
in  the  west,  I  have  declared  that  the  Ger- 
mans should  not  be  able  to  break  through 
any  more  than  we  have  been  able  to.  but 
that  I  always  made  the  reservation.  "  pro- 
viding the  Allies  had  made  adcijuutc  defen- 

<  lines,  to  which  they  could  fall  back, 
had  gridironed  the  count n  between  the 
fighting  front  and  Paris  with  formidable 
defences,  the  taking  of  which  would  entail 
enormous  losses  on  the  foe."  When  the 
lack  of  defensive  lines  was  disclosed  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Germans,  I  felt  as  I 
did  when  I  learned  that,  contrary  to  uni- 
versal belief,  the  huge  Titanic  did  not 
have  enough  boats  to  accommodate  a  quar- 
ter of  the  passengers  she  carried.  When 
that  appalling  knowledge  came  to  me  I 
knew  that  I  would  never  see  my  fat!, 
again.  The  White  Star  Company  had 
neglected  to  supply  boats,  although  they 
provided     every      luxury     for     sumptuous 


travel  The  /'/tame  struck  an  iceberg  and 
went  down.  The  luxuries  proved  worthless, 
and  all  would  hav<  been  cheerfulh  given 
for  a  single  boat.  Over  a  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  were  drowned  solely 
owing  to  l.nk  of  foresight. 

70.000     Prisoners,      100     Tanks,     and     1000 
Cannon. 

Evidently    Allied   leaders   have   implicit 
faith    in    the  counter  offensive,   and    have 
purposely      invited     open     warfare.        We 
can  take  comfort  in  this,  at  any  rate,   and 
the  news  thai   Sir  Doug        Haig  was  only 
using   a   portion  of    his   available   division. 
holding  the  greater  number  in  reserve,  gn 
confirmation  of  the  suggested  tactics  which 
will   be  adopted,      On    the  other  hand,    it 
has  been  dinned   into  our  ear's   for  the  last 
few  months  that  all   we  proposed  to  do  in 
the  west  was  to  hang  on  until  the  American 
armies  arrived.     It  is  obvious  of  course  that 
unless  the  counter-attack,    when    launched, 
drives  the  enemy    right    back,    <>r  captur-- 
-teat  bodies  of   hostile  soldiery,    the  pr: 
we  have  had    to  pay  is    going  to    be  verv 
heavy.     The  Germans  cairn  to  have  taken 
at  least   ioo  tanks,   over  a   thousand  guns. 
and    70.000   prisoners.       In    addition,   they 
must   have  secured   immense  quantities    of 
ammunition  and  other  supplies.     Confirma- 
tion  of  this    is     given   by    Mr.    Churchill's 
urgent   appeal   to   the  munition   workers 
get  busy  to  replace  the  huge  loss,-,  weh.r 
sustained. 

The    Allied    Counter    Attack. 

Within  the  next  few  days  we  should  hear 
of  the  Allied  counter-offensive.  Obvioush 
this  can  only  be  delivered  against 
enemy  in  the  <ip<*n.  consequently  must  fall 
somewhere  between  Arras  and  Laon.  Any- 
where <-lse  would  only  bring  our  troops 
against  almost  impenetrable  enemy  defences, 
which  thev  have  again  and  again  shown  ran 
In-    held    successfully    against     immensely 

rior    numb  Th<-   most    lib 

the  Allies  will  -elect  is  near  Noyoa,  for  a 
successful  blow  there  would  jeopardise  the 
entire  German  force  which 
beyond  Peronne  towards  Amiens.  A  French 
attack  at  Noyon  would  of  course  be  sup- 
]>.>!•  British    offensive    from     : 

north,   but  clearly   the  Germans  ate  .1 
trving  to  cripple  this  by   their  furious 
tack   on   Arras.      If   they   manage  1- -   break 
our  line    there    and    thrust    us  bi  his 

would  most  seriouslv  interfere  with  arranff 
ments  for  a  great  counter-attack,  might  in- 

d   paralyse  it — temporary,    at   am 
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The   Strain     n    England   and   in    France. 

\\  •    ■   !    ■  ■         • 

ould  r<  '•■•  nt 

ring  ii.'     3 
'I    •  •  • 

mate  the 
'I'l..     i , 
.  ng  .1  new  m  'thod  <»t  advai 
what  on  •  ■  .  . 

v  gam 

1.     ( )n«-  I-  <1 .  •  i   men  i  trd 

hi  <>l>i  ctive  which  tin  \  hang  <>n 

nother    body,   pawing  through 

tii.-r   rank  next,    and   so  on. 

our   front   i mi  es   we're  It  >k«  n   throug 
there  could   have  1>  <  n   little  artillery   \> 

[vano    v.  rapid  for 

the  herm   cannon  t<>  k.-.-|>  pace  with,   but 

ma  _'iis  appear  to  have  l>  en  la  g< 

I       ( iermans  \u  i  an  uncaiui) 

•  t  is  likely  t<>  happen 

that  the>  have  undoubtedlj   taken  m 

provii  our    counter-attacks. 

However,  there  i>  comfort  in  the  reflection 
th  il  ■      enemy  have  failed  before,  and  we 
(.iil\  hopi  \  ill  fail  !■  Amiens 

the)  fa  \    rdun  and 

\  We  here  in  Ear  ofl   Australia,  un- 

touch.- I  b)  the  war,  feeding  <>n  the  fat 
•    land,  feel  the  terril  i  et)  of  th<  • 

\\      •  niiht  it  be  in  England,  wh< 
e  l>ut  has  some  loved  mem 
ber   fighting    for   his   life    in    France;    in 
France,  where  the  thunder  ol 

•    s  throug  the  ca]  m& 

torrenl  <»f   invasion  sweep 
vil  ed  to  hundr 

on.      The 

!  ire  -till  confident,   still 

•  final  victot         i  nplicit 

trust  in  the  genit  itar)  leaders, 

and  we  cannot  do  I  -  llow  tl 

Why    Cermans    Attack   in    Masses. 

\\  •  it;    :  to 

• 

ing  in  na 

bul    ' 

I  fo 

Fo     ■  '.'.  •  ■    rnt 

■ 

in 

li 
I        in- 
l 
It  itterh  nan 

•  >untr\ 


H<    ■  if 

0 

when    ' 

I    • 
in 

If 
'    •  I 

■  .  I 

to  e  bull<  '.  by  the  un- 

ite! 
The  mid-'  thus  pn  b)  human 

armour.    SO 

rush   right    into  <>ur   tr<  i 

The  Situation   in    Picardy  at  the   Moment. 

sum  up,   a     far  with 

uld 
■    in    that    the    immedia 
v  I      t    to   inter  1 

1    Brit  )    Will 

also    make    a     powerful 

ras.    That     ittempt   ought 
th.  ught    to    i 

siv<    •  It 

proves     tmsu 

d   the   nai 
and    B      eu  in  the  cables  dui 
t.  w    da)  G  rmans 

would    tr\    and    wii 
they   failed  to 
Mondidier    is    I  •     critical 

ment.     It  ewhen 

the    British    and    I  i.      It 

led    it  tin-  ,  the  en 

di_;    in.    and   I 

this  would   no  doubt   launch  an 
the   I  n  r.'  h  t<  »w  an  Is  the    \ 
time    begin 
•    \    rdun.      It 
the  ish      mil  it     \ 

rather    in 

■  ' 
\\<>rk^  .     i 

launch 
W(  •  ntl\   1  -     \ 

in 

■  •    • 
would 
;  minimi 

•   .   ■ 

7  5.000    pr: 
il  i      naturally      1. 
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quantities  of  shells,  powder,  and  other  am- 
munition must  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Put  such  a  success  in  itself  does  not  mean 
victory,  <>r  bring  it  much  nearer  to  their 
clutching  hands.  As  I  have  always  pointed 
out,  for  the  German  General  Staff  to 
launch  a  great  offensive  in  the  west — and 
fail,  might  easil)  have  dramatic  conse- 
quences  in  Germany  itself.  For  various 
reasons  1  am  not  dealing  with  the  situation 
that   would   arise   if  the  enem\  ed    in 

their    immediate  tive.       In    any    case 

the)  are  not  likel)  to  reach  it. 

Shelling  Paris  at  70-mile  Range. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  in  our 
papers  to  the  German  super-gun,  which  is 
dropping  shells  into  Paris  from  a  distance 
of.  it  is  said,  almost  70  miles.  That  any 
weapon  could  be  invented  which  would 
propel  a  shell  this  immense  distance  seem< :d 
incredible,  but  there  now  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  The  propellant 
force  must  be  absolutely  terrific,  and.  from 
the  experience  with  15-inch  guns,  which 
have   a    range   of  over   twenty   miles,    it    is 

•  umed  that  the  tremendous  heat  generated 
would  prevent  sufficient  charge  being  used 
to  send  a  shell  70  miles.  Evidently  we 
have  some  n<w  invention  here.  Possibly 
a  metal  which  can  resist  the  most  scorching 
heat  generated  by  exploding  gases,  or  a 
new  propellant  powder  which  does  not 
produce  the  intensely  high  temperature  of 
those  we  have  been  using  in  our  guns.  The 
il  is  small,  but  evidently  contains  some 
terrific  explosive.  The  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  it  sheds  a  portion  of  itself 
immediateh  after  leaving  the  gun,  but 
whatever  the  gun  and  shell  are  like  there 
is  now  no  doubt  about  their  existence,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  credit  the  astounding 
fact  that  a  missle  can  be  hurled  for  70 
miles  through  the  air  and  land  on  its  ob- 
jective. This  appears  to  be  the  only  sur- 
prise weapon  the  Germans  have  used  dur- 

g  the  present  offensive,  and  it  is  of  but 
slight  military  value  after  all.  It  may 
have  considerable  moral  effect,  of  course — 
imagine  Sydnej  or  Melboune  with  a  death- 
dealing,  high-explosive  shell  dropping  into 
their    busiesl    si  and    wrecking    their 

greatest  buildi  very  quarter  of  an  hour 

— but  will  disturb  our  soldiers  in  the  field 
not  at  all.  The  enemy  offensive  has  shown 
that  they  haw  1  surprise  for  us.  and  that 
is  in   itself  a  great   thing.  was  al- 

ways the  possibility  that  they  might  have 
evolved    some    wonderful    weapon    which, 


liko   our    tanks    at    Cat  it    have 

pt   all  1  1     it.       That    fear   lees    I 

definitely  la  d.  The  enemy  have  only 
used  the  weapons  to  which  our  men  are 
accustomed,  the  chief  development  having 
the  more  intensive  use  of  their  Favour- 
ite weapon,  the  machine  gun.  The  Jutland 
battl<  ed  US  of  all  fear  that  the  Ger- 

mans had  evolved  some  super  \\  irship 
against  which  our  guns  would  have  fired  in 
vain,  and  the  tremendous  offensive  now 
going  on  has  demonstrated  that  v, 
fear  no  new  weapon  which  might  make  the 
my  armies     'ill  more  formidable. 

An  Offensive  in  Italy. 

It  is  aim  ain  that  the  offensive    in 

Prane,-  will  ho  followed  by  one  in  Italy. 
Already  French  and  British  troops  have 
been  recalled  fn»m  Venetia,  and,  whilst  the 
light  continues  in  the  west  none  can  be 
spared  to  stiffen  the  Italian  armies.  Even 
in  the  great  rush  whxh  compelled  the  col- 
lapse  of  Italian  resistance  on  the  Isonzo  few 
German  troops  ajjjK-ar  to  have  taken  part, 
and  an  offensive  from  the  Trentino  into 
Lcmbardy  would  not  entail  any  drain  at  all 
on  the  German  armies.  It  would  be  pureh 
an  Austrian  affair,  directed  possibly  by  Ger- 
man high  command.  Cables  tell  us  of 
military  concentration  in  the  Trentino.  The 
Austrians  are*  at  present  holding  a  line  12c 
miles  long  from  the  down-jutting  western 
point  of  the  Trentii  Prom 

that  point  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  Genoa, 
is  only  120  miles,  and  from  Genoa  da.,  north 
to  the  Swiss  frontier,  via  Milan,  y  05 

miles.      The  main  of   a     formidable 

blow      £       st    Italy   would   naturally   b 

•  that  countrj    to  m.  .    md  the 

cutting  of  all  land  communic 

nd  its  Allies  won 
wards  making  il  impossible  Italians 

to  continue  the  fight.     Our  main  hop  .    so 
far  as   Italy  i-  I,  is  tl  Aus 

trians  will  be  without  German  direction, 
and    will   ag  °  did 

in  their  firsl    1 ": 

The  Situation  in   Russia. 

I  tern    front    ovet  rj 

thii  till  hap 

i  -.       I; 

\  I  fjrom  <  • 

and  :  ial   \ 

in    in  vik    hat 

: 

It  ms  who 

i  the  pi.  German  dir  and 

iki   refuse  to  recognise    the 
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Ukrainian  S;  I  at 

i  with  them,  rhere  is  tittle  chance  ili.it 
(  hJessa  will  long  in  \**>\ 

\-  o  vital  t   ;'i'   i  kra  i 

The  New  Russian  States. 

In  ili.   map  which  frontispieces  th 
I   ■,.,-..     roughl]   indicated    the    n  w     S 

ich  have  h         •  i  up  in   Russi;  I 

boundaries  lose  which  fronl 

particular  pro>  m  in  the  R  I  Em- 

pire which  have  declared      • 
pendent,  bul  a-  we  hav<  1  I  had  no  par- 

ticulars whatever  concen  of  the 

Russian,  Ukranian  and  Roumanian  tri    l 

ml  j    ipproximat<        I 
k>\\\  how<       .   the  manner 
in  which  the  Central  Empires  hav*  red 

mselves  complete!)    from  direct  cont 
,\nh  Russia.    The  intention  is  obviously 
bring  a  numb         5tal  being  friendly 

t,,  jtile  to  Russia,   whkh  will 

form  mosl  effective  buffers,  and  perraan- 
entlj  rem  •  danger  of  .1  sudd*  1  Rus- 
n  invasion.  Kherson,  on  the  Dneiper, 
some  150  miles  east  of  Odessa  and  100 
mi  .        esl  --I    the  isthmus   which  cts 

Crimea  with  the  mainland,  is  reported 
be  in  German  hands.  The  Russian  Black 
:  |i  el  is  said  to  have  ^<»n<-  to  - 
pol,  and  ihr  Germans  are  evidently  going 
t      ( ii  the  isthmus    and 

itrO)    the  railwav    l>rid^<    which  links  th<- 
( *rini>-.i  with  Russia  somewhat  I 
ih<-  .  nerm    will  isolated    S  >pol, 

.mil  would  no  doubt  compel  its  surrender. 
Meantime,   the   Crimea  itself    has  been  de 
ired  an  independent  republic.     The  Ger- 
ms would  never  ventui    to  send  their    • 
<li.  ■       into  Russi  n.    »rritory  were  it 

fact    that    the)  1  an  rely    uj 
.1    the   peo]  support. 

I  ^respondents  tell  u 

• ..  rmans  toring  lav   and  order,  and 

.1   natural    result   th  ■  ing 

red  .it 
the  hand  of  the  B< 

sheviki. 

In    Mesopotamia   and    Palestine. 

or,  Sir   William 
Marshall,  is  making  -  in 

\l  mia.       \    ' 

Hit.    and  now    : 
men! 

de  detour 
his  cavali 
there,  an 

infanl  icked.      « >\  r    5000    pr   1 

were  taken,  and    a    further    stride  to 


\  •      ■  D  thus  m  In 

i'.:  Sii    I  dmund    \ 

to  push  uj  and  is  beginning 

■  .  having  reachi 
I      S    t.  better  known  as  Kan.'  I     ■  ! 
at    th'      •■  Mount  d,    which 

branch   lux  the   Dan. 

Medina  rail*  aj       I 

about  a  hundred  miles  fr«>m  Es  Salt.      B 
tween  D  m   sous  and  Hit  li«-  40c  miles  of 
N  'he 

forward  to  D  ity  in 

thai    1  arid,      rid    ultimately 

>h«  1  n  han.K    w  ith    th       \ ■  _  •    Fndi; 

.mm   from  Mesojjoi  \"  ad- 

vance in  Asia   Minor  is  highl)  «y, 

its  permanent  va  ue  depeni 
what  happens   in    ! 
feu  <\.i 

The   American   Ships. 

(in  another  page  1  deal  with  the  shipp 
question.   Since  thai  art  i 

Hurley,    chairman    oi    the    Unit.       States 
S  lipping  Board,  u 

ing  statement,   but 
■  annot  but  cause  surprise,     [f  all 
nage  hi  tells  us  of  L*  availal  ■'■  . 
to  be  no  shortage  at  all.      V  m. 

sin.  e  the  I  nit<  «i  S 
less  than   j.  12c. 00c 
been  completed,    3,c  -o.coc 
•  |uisitioned,    and  800,000  to  :n. 

d  at  1 
Allies,  a  total  of  aim    I  l  .   30.000 

-  much  has.  according 
( ieddes,  the  <  Jern         sank   last  y<  1  • 

this  we  .^'l1^  th<    1. 120.000  lilt  in 

I  1  -  .  it  in  J    I 

1  taly,  and    Holland,   we  disi  ■ 
must  actually  be  r.ooo.ooc  t«-n- 
to  day  than  we  sum- 

ably   i        ;.    :0.00c 
nothing   m.>r<-   thai        tr.c 

ivate  to  S 
sh  It     i-     difl 

1 2 1, 000  tons  \ 

with  the  800. ~oc  tons  which  I        -        tar) 
of  the  N 

built  since   Vm  1  Full 

particulai  g  in 

\\; 

befon  1 

struggle. 

ah  1 1. 000   ■  1  \ 

tri  Ot 

nd 
Mr.     Turley's    figi  -    tonnag.  hail 

wit  _-ht  his  anr         .  nent  thai     \ 
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ha-  increased  her  ship-workers'  from  45.000 
••  236,000,  and  her  shipyards  from  37  to 
81.     T!  ord  ol  sinking  during  the  | 

\\  •••k  is  again  up,  2c  over  1600  tons  and  17 
under— British,  French  and  Italian — having 
been  claimed  as  victims  by  the  U-boats. 

Seizing   the    Dutch   Mercantile    Mar  ne. 
The    taking   over    by    the    Allies    oi    all 

Dutch  ships  found  in  their  harbours  is 
ipparently  being  don.-  without  the  consent 
of  the  Government  at  The  Hague.  The 
original  proposal  was  that,  in  exchange 
for  certain  supplies,  of  which  she  stood  in 
leadly  need.  Holland  should  agree  to  the 
taking  over  l>\  the  Allies  of  some  600,000 
r<ms  of  Dutch  shipping.  This  apparently 
she  consented  to.  providing  the  Allies 
would  undertake"  that  these  vessels  should 
not  be  armed,  should  not  carry  troops. 
transport  munitions,  or  be  used  in  the 
danger  zone.  This  the  Allies  would  not 
promise,  and  therefore  Dutch  consent  was 
refused.  The  unfortunate  Hollanders  are 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stones. If  they  _  •  to  hand  over  ship- 
ping to  the  Alii  Germans  inform  them 
that  no  more  coal  or  other  necessaries  will 
be  sent  them.  If  they  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  Allies'  demands  they  lose  their  ships. 
The  Government  has  apparently  decided  to 
make  no  agreements  with  either  side,  so 
that  the  Germans  cannot  accuse  it  of  help- 
ing the  Allies,  and  the  Allies  cannot  accuse 
it  of  helping  the  Germans.  President  Wil- 
son bases  his  claim  to  the  Dutch  ships  on 
the  ground  of  what  is  known  as  Angary. 
This  Droit  d'Angarie  is  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  to  disp  se  of,  use  and  destroy 
if  need  be  property  belonging  to  neutral 
states  found  on  belligerent  territory  should 
the  necessities  of  war  demand  it.  Al- 
though the  clauses  in  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion dealing  with  the  matter  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  this  right  applies  only  to  neutral 
rolling-stock  and  tlv  like  found  in  occupied 
territory;  Presid€n1  Wilson  is  presumably 
right  in  his  contention  that  belligerent  ter 
ritory  means  the  territory  of  any  bellig- 
erent. It  is  provided,  in  these  articles. 
that  although  these  things  may  be  used 
for  military  purposes  the)  "  must  be  re 
stored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in- 
mnities  paid  for  them.-'  So  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  is  the  first 
time  neutral  ships,  trading  to  ports  not  in 
enemy  occupation,  'haw  been  summarily 
s<  ized. 


Mr.    Watt    Becomes    Treasurer. 

The  ation  of  Lord  F<  Frest,   unf< 

tunately      n  ited     by     his     ill-health, 

created   a  at   the    ["re  is  iry.      Mr. 

Watt    was  obviously    the   only    man    to  till 
i    which   I  tually   beei 

in  charge  for  some  time.     It  is  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  his  ability   that  although  but 

:ent  arrival  in  the  Federal   Parliament 

hould  already  I*.-  fillii  .  sition  <>t 

Treasurer,  which  ranks  nexl  to  that 
Prime    Mini  igh     just     now     the 

Minis  V,-.   is    tctually  the  second 

man  in  the  Cabinet.     Mr.   Watt  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  heat  I  of  the  G 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Cook  g<    to  England, 
and  not  a  few   members,    a\v\  others,    wish 
that  his  temporary  office  would  becon* 
manent.     As  t  Australi  1   is 

matters  of  finai  ily  the  most  press 

and  the  task  ing  that  the  coun- 

try pays  its  way  requires  to  be  in  1 
efficient  and  capable  hand.-.  Mr.  Gi 
well   d<  ii>   promotion   t<>   Ministerial 

rank,   and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  at  home 
in  Mr.  Watt's  old  positi 
the  Railway.-  and  Work-  Department.     His 
post  as  Assistant  Minister  ol    I1  has 

been   filled  by    Mr.    Wise       Mr.    Orchard, 
as  honorary   Minister,   i-  to  take  charge 
the  Government's  recruiting  schemes  ;    Mr. 
Poynton  —  a   former  Treasurer  —  and    Mr. 
Masse)   Greene,  who  has  long  been  Lib 
Whip,   are  the   remaining   honorary    Minis- 
ters.     The    latter    will    help     Mr.     Jensen, 
who  will  have  chargeoi  a  glorified  Depart- 
ment of  d'rade  and  Customs.      Rumblings 
of  discontent    are     gain   being  heard  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  N    tionalist  party, 
and  as  the  "  discontents 
they  will  fore,-  the  Government  to  pay  heed 
to  them.      Probably  their  first  effort  will  be 

revent  a  long  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment b)  refusing  to  S  ipply  for  more 
than  a  month  or  so.'  In  this  they  will  of 
course  hav<  support  •  ntire 
Labour  Party  in  the  House.  Presumably 
when  Parliament  meets  next  week  Mr. 
1 1  -  will  annour.  e  mate 
date  of  his  departure.  On  tiv 
sion.  it  will  f>e  rememUred.  he  did  not 
his  friends  a  chance  of  biding  him 
farewell  r  publically  stating  that 
he  was  -ailing  on  a  vessel  home-  >und 
through  Suez,  he  vanished  into  space,  and 
was  next  heard  of  where  in  the 
Pacific. 
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The   Labour   Victory  in    Queensland. 

g    went    to  just   \  the 

nsland     election     w 
known,  so  no  refen  I  I  to 

Laboui 
numb  r.     Six  month  mfidently 

predicted  thai  the  Ryan  (  I       mm  ni  would 
be  utterly   routed  at  the  polls,  bul  actually 
it    routed    its  opponents    in     no     uncertain 
hion.      h  returns  to  dom  ip 

I  l         ition     Ling     able 
tun  |   only  .1        G   .-111111  mi   gained 

.iii.l  lost  four,  Ix-in^  three  to  the 
i  with  its  pre-election  posi- 
tion, but  the  win  was  a  sweeping  one  right 
through   the   Stat       Variou  ons   have 

n  advanced  to  explain  the  smashing  de- 
li d  Nationalists,  bul  none 
ol   them  can  explain  it   away .      I    e   Ryan 
Government  has  promised  the  people  a  very 
it    deal,    and    in    view    of    the    presenl 
financial  position  of  the  State  careful  folk 
cannot    view    these   promises   with   anything 
but     grave     apprehension.        Already      in 
Queensland,   so  it    seems,   anyone  in   want 
can  get  help  from  the  State.     '1  hat   is. 
irse,  a  very  pleasing  position  so  long 
i in  involved  will  not  seri 
ouslj   cripple  the    I  reasurj  .  but  State  aid 
:  go  .i  good  <1<m1  too  far,  and  ultimately 
convert  an  independent        •       into  .i  crowd 
of    leaners    who     look     to     the     State    to 
help  them  .it  all  times,   regard   it  as  their 
indulgent    t-.st.-r   parent    whom-   dut)    it    is 

look   after   them.     The  lavish   promi 
of  the  Labour  leaders  had  something  t<>  do 
with   the   defeat   oi    the    Nationalists,    bul 
Mr.  Hughes  \\a->  probaly  even  more  respon 
sible.     It  is  not  necessary     -   -.  tin  go  into 
the  Warwick  incident,  bul  thai  affair,  and 
tin-   Fed<  ral    Police  which  grew   oui  <■(    it, 
undoubted h       antagonised       th<-     elo  I 
inst  Mr.  H  he  is  a1  bre 

nt   the  official  Nation  ili 

in    Australia,    tliis    part)    had    to  foi 

it      Th-  n  Queens 

land,  so  it  s.t-ms.  busil)  •  »ng 

nothing,    and   naturally   the  highh    efficii 
State  [><  >lic<  men  reseni  i  ••  pn 
well  paid  but  leisured  •  I       j>oli<v 

the  Si  ites  have  i  mil  even 

ral  direction  hitherto  -  |>t  t"  arrest  th'* 

mythical  irower  W;  i  w  ick     and 

natiiraiK    th-     S 

tincl     l  Polio  tjpon 

them 


South  Australia  and   Victoria. 

'III.  -  \        :  ilia 

II  ii     Parts    is   in  a    \<  r\    ]»ar- 

I  UK  conditii  n.   lacki  defi- 

nite pr< 

.  wed    lis      ::..      Nati  ■"■■■ 
il   opinion 
\1 1     1 '     .  ■  easily    ■  "    ihis  tin 

I  Labour,    with 

notable  <l; 

\.  ■  •  ■•  nts. 

it   in    twain    l>\     Mr.    II 
in  st  ]  •  rs,    il    si       ■  up 

strong   at    the    polls.       In     \     I  -•  ia,    with 
alin<.st    ev<  r\  thii  vet   im- 

proved  its  position.       In    \  S  \\   . 

•i  <»t    Mr.    Holman   and   his  m 
abl«  i  up  -lit 

at   the  last  election,   and  in  Queensland 
where  the  n  ms  to 

manently     installed    in    • 

ugh  th-    P<  ik<   G      rnment  will  no  doubt 
be  returned   to  power,   Labour   will   likely 

m    ant:  Mr.    1 

as  <  \\  •  ed  by  the  G 

m  a  new     Ministry    in  Victoria       Afl 
some  'If- -'  delay    he  managed  t  i 
and  succeeded  in  winning  over  th     Bowser 
party  to  his  side.     Ai  the  re 

upporl    of     the    old     l' 
party,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber.     At    the  moment    he  runs   th<-  danj 
which   overtakes    th        oi    whom    all   men 
s|n-ak.  well.     His  coalition  ;  anient  in- 

cludes   tour    salaried    Mini  ' 
members  P<         k  part\      Mr.    Law 

son  (Premier  and    Attorney,  General),     Mr. 

I I  utchinson  ( Educai  ■  n  and  I  Mr. 
\  Robinson  (Public  Works),  Mr.  Barnes 
Railvi  a\  s   and    Min                 ot*        norary 

Minisfc  Kendell.     The  tour  remain- 

ing salaried  offic*  I  th      B  Part)  , 

which  als<.  secured       ■■     honorary     Mini- 
sters.     Mr.     How  000        ' 
tar\    and   Minister.!    Health,    Mr.    McPl 

n  remains  Treasurer,  Mr.  Clarke  keeps 
his  p->st  as  Minister  for  Lands  and  Water 
S  ipply,  and  Mr.  Oman  continues  in  charge 

\   ■  icultural      D<  p  rtment,       I 
honorary    Minis-.  irtg    Mr.     McWI 

Mr.    I'  n   and    Mi     I      npbell. 

reunited   Liberal    par-.     -■  .rts 

th<-   new    Government,    ,m<l    its    tenure    of 
office    during    the  ordinary    lit  Parlia- 

ment ertain.  ng   the 

and  various  lesser   Bills,    Parlia- 
ment completed  a  very  short  session.     One 

the  fit  •  of   the  new   Ministry   v 

to  r<  duo  railway   fr<  per  cent. 
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TO    PREVENT    FUTURE    WARS. 

I.-ABOLISH    FEAR. 


Practically  al  ders  of  both  groups 

<>f    bellic  have  expressed  their  a] 

val  of  the  formation  of  some  sort  ol   I 
of    Nations,    after   1  i<     war.    which   will  be 
charged   with   :  k  oi    settling  interna- 

ti  inal  grievances,  and  "preventing  the  out- 
break  of  further  wars.  In  fact,  looking 
through  the  speeches  and  declarations  of 
British,  French,  American,  German  and 
Austrian  statesmen  one  finds  amost  remark- 
able agreement  on  this  particular  point. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the 
-  nces  in  almost  all  others.     The 

only  exc  -I   had  almosl   said  notable 

ption — is  Sir  Edward  Cars  n.  who  will 
have  none  of   it.      Hut  apart    from  his.    no 
rdant  v<  ird  amongst  the  chorus 

of  approval  of  the  idea. 

But    whilst    all    admit    the    need    of    a 
League  of  Nations  or  Peoples,  noneoi  I 

n  ventun  s  to  suggest  how  it  is  to  be 
formed,  what  powers  it  is  to  have,  and  in 
what  special  way  it  is  to  end  wars.  Natur- 
ally they  cannot  go  into  details  yet,  but 
their  general  adherence  to  the  principle  is 
highly  important.  The  average  attitud<  oi 
the  man  in  the  -rreet  towards  such  a 
;       _::e.  and  in  fact  to  v.  my  scheme  for 

ending  war.  is  that  nothing  can  prevent 
nations  lighting  amongst  themselves  .  that 
wars  have  always  taken  place,  and  will 
continue  to  occur  no  matter  what  - 
guards  may  have  1  een  erected.  The  Hague 
Conference,  h  •  -  5,  cr  d  an  elaborate 
code  of  rules  tor  t  ie  c  nduct  of  war,  and 
behold  the  belligerents  have  regarded  I 
not  at  all.  Draw  up  a  beautiful  plan  for 
arbitratii  g  rything,  your    judg 

and  your  International  Courts,  but  the 
moment  any  strong  nation  wants  anything 
it  will  ignore  the  lot  and  plunge  into  war 
with  another  from  which  it  thinks  it  can 
wrest  what  it  desires.     1  here  is,  of  cou 


a  greal  deal  in  1  ild  un- 

doubtedlj 

Obviou-  '      _ 

gested  mu  enough 

decisioi 

which   went   :  1   war  against   it-  A 

strong   info  ;n- 

litit  that  would  be  of  little 
avail  if  th 

irming 
as  tlu  re  it.      W  -he 

1  .r  an  Info  P  gainst  1  ler- 

ma:  We 

fighting  the  world,   and  thus  far  with  only 

it    sue.  I 

armies  and   navii  in 

vould  ie- 

qual 

ik    tie  A  •     nal 

police  force  is  of  little  u 

_     al    reduction   of  arm  It 

noteworthy   that  the  mo 
ot   such   reduction  thus  far  has  c  m<     from 
the  statesmen  o£  the  Central  Powers.    Wil 
out  such  reduction  i; 

by  the  employment  of  comm  ill 

succeed.      1     -   seems   to  n  r   that 

to  my  mind   the  reduction 
armami 

tion.       Permit    nations 
these  up  and  further  itable,  no 

matter  ul, 
rate  and  1 

provided. 
Thi^   b 

moment  is  • 
If  ;t    is   not.   then   I  :ii 

tr\    for  is   to  _<  t  all   the   1 
to  some  schen  _         rnational 

machiher)  id   fricl  much 

Until    we    k 
sible   in   the   matter  of   reducing   the   hug 
armies  and  navies  of  the   1'  can 
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adopt    no  satis!  to         I  ■ 

od    Natioi      01   anything  else.      V  v<  r,    we 
e  told,  wil    I  Britain  n. 

Beet  <     I        lany  <  onsenl  to  >  urtail   I 
mny,  and  when  we  seek  the  reason  we  find 

rmany  had  no  am 
ukI  Britain  no  fleet  they  would  i 

.l»l<-.l  up  l>\    -"i ther  '' 

\\  n  to  it  we  find  that 

th«-   reason    wh)    id-  is   armed    them- 

seh 

ribl)   .in>i  mortal  ed. 

I    .     •  .  .  lational  position  is     oseh  simi- 
ai  i"  the  national  situation  in  even  counl 
it,  ten  or  more  centuru       \         Practi- 
|j  ever)  man  went  armed,  t<>r  onl)  1>\   his 
individual  strength  and  skill  in  arms  oould 
be  sure  ol  preserving  himself  from  harm. 
H<    did  i  in  the  use  <>t 

sword  and  spear  in  order  t<>  sail)   forth  and 
i)    hi-  neighbour,  l>m  to  be  abh    t"  i.ike 
are  ol  himsell  in  .1  brawl  <>r  when  .itt.i<  ked 
some  footpad  or  robber.     It  i-  ti 
use,   that   skill   in   arms,   the  knowiedj 
that  he  was  stronj  m  his  neighbour  1 

ofrequently  made  "t   the  man  who  origin- 
all]  armed  to  defend  himself,  a  formidabk 

•  »r.      Finding   himseM    po 
the   means   oi    improving    his    position    b) 
strifi  ,  he  got  busj  .mil  strovi .     But  origin- 
all)  be  armed  because  he  was  afra  red 
it  he  m           e  killed.     '  'onsequentl) 
itinued  to  bi  ar  arms  until  thai     • 
removed,  and  ::    ■  ts  not  dispelled  until  I 
■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  \    wherein    he   dwelt    had    und< 
to  protect  him,  and  had  f<  lim 
to    ettle  his                 ruarrels  b)    n* 
arbitration  in  .1  • 

It  to<>k  .1  long  tin  ommunity 

'•  \.iil  upon  him  >•  •  give  u     hi 

mil  trust    wholl)    to  it    for 
protection  and  justice,  and  thos<    memb 
mm  unit)   »\ho  did  not  warn  jusj 
•  font; 

ah  kiiI   mi  uis   and    fo         ebelled    against 
nmnHi.il  1 .  mtrol  alt<  e  Public  opb)i<  >n 

in   the  end  submit,   main 

..  d,    thouj  lort-   the   il<-sir.  A 

fram.  of  mind  was  induced.    Oncv  th*- f«ar 
r   his   •  >w  n    skin  en    ban  *he 

disarmament  of  the  individual         ■      -.     If. 


5oo  ild  be  ':>;    "• 
limitation  of  arm.im  I  immediate]) 

\\        •      ■  :i  •     th.  I 

.11.    is    .irim  ■:    tor 

in    r«-alit\     all  :  '  'ir 

:,:;.    fleel  1  ar&  d    I   roughout    our 

I  mpire,  not  t  of 

defence.     Onl)  il   we  1m  mux!  of  the 

■  ■  ■ 
will    not  from  QvioUS 

neighbour.     If  we  1 
ih-i.  harm   us 

mid  quick!)    redu<  -    our  nd 

aa  small  .t  sum  a.s 
,i  weapon  f<  >v  ••  licl    there  could 

from  <mr  thought.-. 

During  the  last 
amongst  them  1 

.niniii.il  that  Germany  was  obligi  main- 

tain a  run .  for  ■ 

stn  mg   Powei 

[f,     lowever,   all   danger  ol    attack 
l»  an  d,  'he  ■ 

pelled    and    the   arm\    would    quickly 
limited  in  >i/<-.      v\  told,  ol 

that   we  must  maim  iin  • 
I  .•  :  man)  is 

time  .  bu 
onl)    to  glaw  ■   ■ 

•     that 
thing  was  said  aga    -•  • 

W ted  to  ;ole  up  arn 

so  that    w  ml  our.-  _    inst 

th'  k 

It     is  icactl)     1  •  1  niy    >  1  .i  r  - 

month  thai  W<  ith 

Fran       e  h    sure   tl 

:•    filching   ten  r       -    from    u>   in    W 
\t  irhere, 

•  the)   wen  j  and  5)  stematically 

taking  advai  :   our  good   nature  and 

r  indifl        ■  •         :       sel  i'm- 

•   countr)   our  r: 
io     ivhicb    even    their    map    makers 

know  ledged,1 '   an       1    rn  and  ■  rth. 

I  month;  M  in    and. 

■in..  \    1  ighi  acros      . 
pi  I  ashoda.   on  the  Nile, 

K  :  hener  to  th<  ii\   a  fe«  I 

happened  to  be  .it  the  time,  and 
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found  it  mi  the  tip  toe  ol  excitement,  cer- 
tain thai  war  between  Franc*  and  England 
was  inevitable  and  the  things  which  .vere 
said  ! 

I  onh  mention  these  two  poinis  to  show 
hew  quickly  on<  iti<  >n's  opinion  of 
other  can  change.  In  1900  our  bete  noir 
was  France.  For  her  we  kept  up  a  mighty 
fleet  and  made  schemes  for  increasing  our 
army.  In  [910  France  w£s  our  best  friend, 
and  no  one  dreamed  of  talking  about  her  as 
an   aggressive    Power.      In   the  early   years 

■  l  this  centurj  our  papers  poured  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  on  the  Boers,  and  one  is  st 
gered  to-day,  on  looking  back  through  the 
files,  to  read  what  shocking  things  were  put 
in  print.  To-da\  the  Boers  are  our  bro- 
thers, and  <>ne  of  the  generals  who  fought 
must  bitterly  against  us  is  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council  of  the  Empire. 
In  international  affairs  the  friend  of  to-dav 
is  the  enemy  of  to-morrow,  and  the  enemv 
of  to  day  the  friend  of  yesterday  ;  but  al- 
ways every  Power  goes  about  in  deadly  fear 

■  !  some  other,  and  only  if  that  fear  is 
finally  abolished  can  peace  ever  reign  per- 
manent! v  in  the  world. 

If  the  people  ut  the  world  as  a  result  of 
this  terrible  struggle  decided  to  trust  their 
defence  to  some  central  authority,  agreed  to 
adopt  the  universal  custom  of  private  life 
and  settle  their  disputes  not  with  the  sword 
but  in  a  court  of  law,  then  would  have 
come  that  time  so  splendidlv  depicted  b\ 
Tennyson. 

When  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flag's  were  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 

the   world. 
There  the  common   sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall   slumber,   lapt   in 

universal  law. 

If,  however,  great  reduction  in  arma- 
ments 'iocs  not  take  place,  fear  and  mis- 
trust   will     continue,    and     inevitably     the 

iped  up  armies  and  navies  would  be 
used.  Ail  that  a  League  oi  (heavily -armed) 
Nations  could  hope  to  do  would  be  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  am  Power  to  plunge 
into  war. 

The  various  schemes  that  have  been  put 
forward  for  insuring  permanent  peace  mav 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  -roups.  Thov 
which  aim  at  disarmament  and  those  which 
would  merely  attempt  to  make  going  to  war 
less  easy.  Before  going  on  to  the  proposals 
for  the  formation  of  Leagues  of  Nations 
which  have  been  made,  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
consider   for   a    moment    what  chance  there 


is  of  am  ol  the  m  belligerents 

ing  to  curtail   their  armaments.      W  • 
been  again  and  again  assured  that  we  m 
light  on   until   German)    is    smashed,   other- 
wise   she    will    set    to    work    and    g<  |     1.   eh 
for    a    future    trial    of   Strength,    and     ■. 

turn,  would  be  compelled  to  greatly  in- 
crease our  armies  and  our  navies  to  be 
readj  to  meet  the  future  attack.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  told  bj  no  less  a  per- 
son that  President  Wilson — that  "  Victorv 
would  meai;  a  ;-         forced  upon  the  lo 

a    victor's  terms   imposed  upon   the   van- 
quished.    It  would  be  ed  in  humilia- 
tion, under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacri- 
fice,   and    would    leaw-    a    sting   of    resent- 
ment— -a    bitter    memory    upon    which    I 
terms  of  peace  would  rest,  but  onh  as  up 
a  quicksand."      The    President    considers, 
that  is  to  say,  :             vanquished  Germain 
would  gel  read)    tor  a  further  struggle  just 
as  a  vanquished  Prussia  got  ready  in  Na 
leon'-  day. 

I    have   always    held    that     <    negotiated 
peac    is    the    only    possible    end    to    thi* 
struggle,   and  onh    if  it  is  ended  by  neg 
nations,    in    which    there   is   give   and    take, 
can  I  imagine  the  avoidance  <  f  the  <-r<  at 
of   a   position    such    a-   the    President 
scribes.     Limitation  of  armaments  might  be 
arranged   at   a   ne,;.  >tiated   p- 
it  coiih i  hardly  be  arranged  at  any  ot 
Disarmament  might  be  forced  on  the  loser, 
hut  the  victors  would  be  obliged  to  add 
their    armaments    to   compel    this   disarma- 
ment,   ami     have    to    remain     permanentl 
armed  to  prevent  the  defeated  nations  from 
organising   and  preparing  t..<-  a 

furtru  •    ;t]  uggle. 

A   good   deal    ha-    been    said    ibout 
i  tor  reduction  ot   armaments  after  the 
war.  but  the  onh  -men  who  have  seri- 

ously discussed  it  are  President  Wil-on  and 
(  'ount  (  Vernin.  r.  in  hi 

•  ice  speech,   made  to  the  Senate  short 
before  Amei  ca  entered  the   >var,  urged  tl 
formation  of  a  Leag       of  Pi 
on  equality  of  light-  and  based  on  a   plan 
ot    independent   and   united   autonomv.    with 
fur     freedom   of   development     for    sma 
nations,    freedom   of   the 
tio>/  of  armaments.     The   latter  in 
i-a  October  last,   dealt   at    length   with   the 
imperative  need  for  red  icti<  n  of  armaments 
att  r  the      ■    is  over.    Amoi  e  t  thin. 

he  said  :  — 

This    war    has    taugrht    us    that    we    mi 
reckon  on  a  great  increase  in  former  arma- 
ment-        With    unrestricted    armaments    I 
nations    would    be     compelled      to      increa 
rything    tenfold     and     the     military     esti- 
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mates  of  the  <  Jreat  P  would  ami 

billion-  ible  ;   it  would 

.  omplete  ruin.     '1  o  retui  a  at 

IOJ4  w  »n, 

but  there  would  \><   do  meaning  in  i 
further,    and  Liming'.      I 

:u 

ilty.     GigantH    fleets   will   ha\ 
fui thei    .  Alien    the    Dal  on 

the    freedom   uf    the 
and  land  armies  will  be  reduced  t"  the  level 
i-  quired   foi    the    ma  n: 

will    li  ..•    up 

soa  for  the   pur- 

e  oi   in  world  pea 

\.  iir-t  I  viewed  witl 

on 

S    l<  rri.  I    do   v,.  i:  . 

I    .mi  convino  d   th  bills 

which    will    have   to  be   met    in   •  ind 

ntn    which   hi      I  in 

war  will  I 

nditure    will    I  cut 

l  rill,  ]  .mi 

•   ■  t  of  all  arguments 

in     t.i\  ni.       \      (  ount 

1    ernin  trulj  ,  if  we  are  nol  going  to 

limit  we 

in   . i r n i  at 

r  standard  th.nn  b  i 
•    w.ir.        It 
• « >  ■  i    level    it    will    be  so  below 

u  lint  nations 

well   disarm   altogether.      hi 

(913  Great    Britain  spenl    ''77,000.000  on 

mj  and  navy,   I  ,£73.000.000, 

K  -  'ij. 000. 00      \  ■      1.500.000, 

d  German)    /in. 000. 000.      Not  one 
those    Powei  sent 

wn  us  to  id  in  I 

armament  line  for  I  cpendi 

tin.'.      1 1    reduction  fhe  question 

tain  must  contei  en 

1     ,000.000  annual!) ,  and 
the   othei  r ■!    have  !■>   bear    .1 

proportionate   burden.       It    it    i^    mutu 

I  I  I    it 

might  jusl  as  well   I 

!  '  foi 

half .  war  lo  ins,   t 

morn  j    « hii  h  •  I  >uld   h 

arm)  and  navy. 

\     1  ead)  ei 

mutual  feat  1  -i 

tlKllt.  ! 

two  P  t  likely  to 

arm. in  1  ".re.it    Br":  - 

-  in  and  G  'rmany.     I  n    1  realis 

•st   ten 

the  world,  ti  rril 

il    iiiid:  rl 

tion  to  .in\    strong    Power  wtv >-  11  »n 


id  ever)  when  d  ow  ii  . 

•  that  '       1  p**- 

oui    when    ii    came    on 
1      defend    1  a 

it   fleet  :' 

it.     G  on  1  ei 

pandinj  lir 

Bi 

:  shari 
■ 
unfairly   treated, 
;ri\al  into  nationhood,   and 

penetrate  int< 

P 

1 
ill 

>p  Germany 

01  N'  N' 
P  rsia    and     K               Se  ur< 
sphere                          in  the  St 

land  arriva 

I  nil 

mutual    redui 

1     .ii- 
•    .:   li  • 

I'll- 

low  ing  :      1 .    Tin  I  ijc  t 

2  Ti  w  S               \* 
League   to    Abolish  War.       I    ■             first 
aim  at  the  p  nl  •  I 

lie.  dl 

ttled    ■'  rtialh    enquired   into 

last    advocati  n  imenl  tioo 

ol    t!i' 

I.  go,  in  1898  ;.  ni\ 
published   a   b  ©klet  «ntitl< 

)     .   I      it.     Th< 
s  writing     vas  I  "•> 

■ 
some    unexpl  ' 

Africa,  and  l  ' 

United  States  and  S    tin 
up  of   the   A  Maine   in 

II.  r.     Alter  1  I  two  had 

ship 
ind  it  Foui  dis 

due 

I 
booklet  i ;  1  •  1 

was    I  ii.  mil     11!  or 

tribunal    sh<  ■  -.  1  i « 1  *n    all 

h  >uld      b 

nal  ':    '"   dr. iv,  id. 

Thej      might      fight     afterwards     if 
pleased   it   thej    d  d   not   like  the  award,  and 

•\.ir 
an   impartial  umpire 
if    it    V 
of   the   universal    us; 
ations,   that   an   appeal   to  some 
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such  tribunal  must  be  made  before  war 
could  be  lawfully  waged  on  land  or  sea. 
i  :f  it  did  nothing  else  it  wou'.d  afford 
a  chance  for  the  question  of  peace  OT  war  to 
be  decided  by  the  sob  >nd  thoughts  of 

the  nation  at  large  m-tead  of  allowing  the 
die  to  be  cast  by  an  excited  populace  in  the 
first   moment  of  passion. 

A  year  later,  after  a  three  months'  tour 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  m\  father  pub- 
lished a  boot  entitled  'J'hc  United  States 
of  Euro  pi.  in  which  he  urged  I 
of  a  League  of  European  Nations.  At  the 
two   Hague   C  ices   and  on    innumer- 

able other  occasions  I  e  advocated  the  sub- 
stitution of  law  for  force  in  international 
affairs.     He  wrote  on  one  occasion  : 

The  need  me  internat:onal  tribunal) 

is  urgent.  The  anarchy  is  hopeless.  War 
may  break  out  at  any  time,  and  no  provi- 
sion whatever  is  made  or  is  at  present  con- 
eivable,  whereby  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
arrest  even  for  a  little  season  a  catastrophe 
which  would  effect  the  whole  human  race. 
The  most  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  in 
law  and  constitutions  to  prevent  any  indivi- 
dual or  even  any  representative  assembly,  in- 
flicting wanton  injury  upon  anybody,  either 
by  depriving  them  of  their  property  or  of 
sacrificing  their  lives.  Hut  when  the  danger 
threatens  not  individuals,  but  whole  com- 
munities, when  rapine  and  murder  are  to  be 
committed  by  wholesale  and  not  by  reta  L, 
then  it  seemeth  to  surpass  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  even  the  slenderest  security  wh'ch 
might  give  the  nations  a  chance  to  avoid 
ihe  menaced  doom.  It  is  as  if  a  great  city 
incapable  of  organising  a  fire  brigade. 
The  forces  that  make  for  war  are  multi- 
farious enough.  In  every  cap'tal  news 
papers  are  busy  eagerly  fanning  the  smoul- 
dering spark  into  flame.  Hut  where — oh, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  any  serious  effort 
to  provide  even  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
-for   the   voice   of   truth   and   reason    to  make 


itself    h(  all    sounds    are  silenced 

by   the   thunder   of   cannon? 

I    iccompanied  my  father  round  Eur 
and  mpiling   his   1 

The    United    States   of    Europe.        W     the 
!   Hag  nee,  for  three  months 

!   helped  him  bring  out  a  dail\  .  the 

object    oi  -     to     popularise     the 

efforts  which  >■        I  •    ng  made  to  in< 
nations  to  arbitrate  rather  than  I  nd  1 

have  loi  1   with  the 

public  and  dip 

made  to  devise  foi    eliminating 

the  risk  of  war.     'I  he  net  r<  I  my 

•\ji  riea  • 
nations  go  about  armed  to  the  teeth,   war  is 

tin.      Only   b\    inducing  the  naticw 
give  up  their  ■  _  indi- 

viduals were  indu        to     bai 
ing  of    swords,    can     war    be    permanently 
abolished.      But    unless   you,    at    I         ame 
time  create  a    powerful  international   p 
foice,  mere  reduction  of  armam 

1  I   you  took  a  man-  -  and 

did    not    afford    him    prol 
robber  who  rus  m  with 

it    was    in.  the     man     would 

imself  of  a  gain. 

•    the   nations    laid    down    their   arm 
would  be  absolutely  i       ss   ry  to  have  some 
strong  rould    ; 

them   suddenly   armii  i   at- 

:r. 

I  To  ■'■   continued.} 

The  next  art: 
schemes    that  been 

"  League  oj  A  ations." 


THE   SUBMARINE    MENACE. 


The  anxiously  awaited  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  of'  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Eric 
•Geddes,  concerning  the  shipping  position. 
was  made  last  week.  It  was  anticipated 
that  it  would  dispel  the  general  disquiet 
which  the  continued  sinkings  had  g  in  to 
•excite.  The  statement,  as  originally  cabled 
•out  here,  was  entirely  misleading,  but  later 
messages  elucidated  it  somewhat.  Sir  Eric 
said  that  the  nel  losses  of  Great  Britain, 
since  the  war  began  totalled  only 
^,750.000  tons,   reckoning  only  those  mer- 


chant ships  over   1000  tons  wide!)  h 
to  the  b  ►ttom.      !  his  figure  was  arrive 
1,\    tak  1  _  total  to  the  ]  000- 

ton    -      -    sunk,      nd    deducting    ti  •  . 
the  tonnage  of  new   ships  of  this 
since   the  outbt  -ar.    and    also   the 

tonn:  g  eneim    ships  1600   t 

over   or   captured.      Presumably   t; 
lost    in    the    ordinary    h  -  and 

stress  oi  w<  e$e  n  •'    includ    I    -but 

those  .^mk  b\   the  Emden,  the  Eoitigs; 
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the   M<  <  ••  < .    I        v  i    I   the    Wolj 

•  d  in. 

I  l*  Firsi   Lord  have  been 

subject  to  considerable  criticism,  The  Daily 
/,  for    instance,    stating    tint 

mak<  -  i  •■  lowance  t«>r  the  man)  ships 
undergoing  repairs,  which  are  laid  up  foi 
weeks,  and  further,  thai  he  was  not  jusl 

iring  the  net    losses   with   the 
total    British    pre  war    merchant    tonnagi 
iH  ..t   this  had  been  requisi 
tiorn  d  militar)    and    naval    purpose 

and  was  not  therefore  available  *<>r  earn 
ing  food  for  the  Allies.      Instead  oi  a  nel 
reduction  ol    -o  per  cent,   b)    smkings,   as 
announced  bj    Sir   Eric,  the  actual   reduc 
lion,    according   t<>    The    Daily    Telegraph, 
is  \c  per  cent.  <>t  the  total  shipping  avail 
able  for  supplying  the  needs  oi    the  civil 
population.     This  criticism  would  certainly 

in    justified,    as    also    is  that    made    l>> 
othi  ■  rs    which   assert    that    the   stat< 

ment    was  more   a  ol    the   Admir- 

alty than  .1  rousing  call  t<>  the  shipyard 
workers  to  do  their  uttermost. 

01    th<    manj    figures  given,   or   said    to 
hav<      -  iven,   b)    the    First    Lord,    the 

following  are  the  most  intelligible: — 

British      Other  ital 

Tonnage.  Tonnag*  Ton*. 
-  -•  -     since 

in                 7.079.000     4,750.000  11.829.000 

New    eoiiKruct 3.031.000    3.500.000  6.531 .00  J 

my  tonnnge  taken      780.000     1,800.000  2,580,000 

ace   the 

wai    began                                    550.000  — 

■    u     -  war 

beg                                 3.268.000  2.718.0OJ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  the 
face  ot  these  figures,  there  should  be  am 
uneasiness  .it  all  cow  ning  the  .il»ilit\  ol 
our  merchant  ships  to  keep  Allied  peoples 
supplied  with  .ill  the  food  the)  need,  for, 
.id''  al  .  ivould  .t  I"  oi  -.700,000 
even  .^.ooo.ooo  tons  seriously  diminish  the 
•  t  the  world  ?  Yet  no 
one  questions  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
tailed,    and    th.it  ing 

ol  suppl  •         ross  the  w ater  is  a  mal 

difficulty,    whilsl  fmitted 

iin\    ol     ill    manner  of   n< 

supplies  in  Greal  Britain,  France  and  Ital) 

laid  to  the  doo    o         k  of  torn  l'h«- 

high  ittributed  to  inal>ilit\ 

to  get  tout  :  ood  queues  weft1  said 

1  the  lack  of  tonnage,   and 
on  and   SO  f<  >rth.      1  ,;i'-k  o|  ••  t her* ■  is  ; 

that  is  universall)  admitted.     Lloyd  George 
told  the  Americans  tJ  it  the  thr<-.-  moil  vil 
thing's    the)    could   Mipplv   the    \lli<>    with 
were    ships,    more    ships,    and    still    m< 
.shin-.      Vet    we    ii"'.    learn    that    tlere    are 


00. 00c   fewei    ••  ■       iflo 
to  egan.    It 

edible 
\\ .    are  erhaps.  thai  th«-  short 

to  1  ritl   Lrawal 

ot     .•!!•  m>  _  '■  irmerl)    car- 

ried  much  oi  the  world's  produce;  but  that 
withdraw. d  occurred  in  August,    11  tnd 

no  appreciable  I    ships  in 

u}\ ;.     By  the  middle  <>f    :  maj 

sume  thai  >i  the  ships  needed  h>   t 

naval    and    militar)    authority  I    been 

[uisittonetl  ;     but    at    the    end    oi     1  91 
th.-r«-  u.i>  no  •  •:        n ation  on ms.' 

mnage.  \\  h\ .  then,  the  pi 
seni  shon  ig<  It  can  <»nl\  be  explain 
b)   sti]  that  the  demands  arm) 

and    navi     have    been    ver)     great    durit 
1917,   and  hav«    monopolism  peata 

tonnage   than    in    1916,    01    thai   I 
amongst  I  |iiisitioned  ships  have  b© 

heavy,   and  thai   tlve  merchant   marine  h 
n  called  on  tn  repla<  <•  them.    The  I. it 
•  ii.!    --t-ni    to   U-  the   most    probable 
sumption. 

Sir   Erie  Geddes   lum^-d   .ill   tin- 
_'-tli<r   for  the   whole  w.ir   period,    men- 
turning   merel)    that    th  'sinking    foi 

1917     l!riti-;i.     \  lied    and     Neutral 

oo.ooo   tons.      Here,    though,    we   ha 
perhaps  the  ke)   which  will  unlock  the  ob 
scure  situation  to  Official  shipbuildi   - 

ir.-s    to   the    end    ol     njif>    t«-l!    us    tl 
.sine,-   the    w  ir   started    j.%>oo,ooo   tons   h.id 
been    built    in    the    world,    excluding    Cut 
man)   and  Austria.     Sit    Eric  tells  us  tl 
since    Aug     '      : <> i  \.    to  end    of    1 1 

cember,    i « j  1 7 .  th<    i<»t.d  tonnage  built    r 
6,531,000    totis.    uhich    shows    thai    some 

•hit  iti  during 

uhi<*h  time  6,000.0c  3  ton-  were  sunk      H 
it  not  been   I  mmand< 

rman    ships     in      American     harbours 
51.'. 000  tons     wi    would  have  been  aim 
00.000  tons  ;  •      •    bad  in  1917       Aotu- 
..  assuming  th.    "<-»-d  tor  replacing  sunk 
[uisitioned  the    world's     suppl) 

pm  bal  ced     bj 

m-  \.ooc.  luring  •  •  l\f 

months  which  ended  on  Decembei    >ist  :.i~t 
•  is|\    this    is    1  w.i\    to    k 

the  situation.      We   should   not  comfort 
ourselves  l»\   saj  II,   we 

but    .*. 700.000  ton>   w<  l.i \    than 

in   191  1.  i>ut  should   face  I 

•    j. 000. 000  tons  than   we  were 

.11   the  end  oi    1916,    when   the  oi 

serious  interfe  \it:i  th<-  suppl)  oi  fo 

for   the  people    .\.is   hr-t   fell   to  be  a    1 
nv   1  • 
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We.  cannot    requisition    any   more   shi 
for   we  ha?v<    now   got    practically  all   the 
■enemy  vessels  which  sought  safet)    in  neu- 
tral  harbours  at  the  outbreak  of  war.     The 

Dutch  vessels  taken  over  <!<>  not.  oi  com 
increase  the  world  tonnage  at  all.  The] 
have  been  freight  carriers  all  the  time. 
They  are  merel)  changing  hands.  As 
forth  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  tin-  commandeer- 
ing of  enemy  ships  bettered  our  position  by 
2,580,000  tons.  No  further  enem)  tonnage 
will  help  to  augmenl  our  merchant  fleet. 
We  ma\  lake  ir  as  almost  certain  I  ia1  Hol- 
land, tin-  greatest  neutral  shipbuilder,  will 
build  no  more  vessels  which  may  fall  into 
our  hands  if  sent  to  sea,  and  that  instead 
of  making  some  250.000  tons  available  in 
1918,  will  keep  all  she  does  build  in  her 
home  harbours.  The  same  will  probably 
Ik-  true  of  Sweden.  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Spain,  though  lack  of  materials  will  prob- 
ably  end  shipbuilding    altogether    in    these 

mtries.  The  four  together  launched 
ships  with  a  tonnage  of  120,000  in  iqr6. 
This  addition  cannot  be  counted  on  in 
191 8.  That  leaves  Great  Britain.  America, 
Japan,   France  and   Italy. 

France's  output  has  steadily  diminished 
from  r76,ooo  tons  in  1913  to  38,000  tons 
in  I9r6,  and  is  likely  to  be  still  less  in 
1918.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  passed 
her  pre-war  production  of  50.000.  build- 
ing 63,000  in  i(ji^>.  hut  cost  of  coal  is 
likely  to  seriously  handicap  her  yards  this 
year.  Japan  has  made  enormous  strides 
in  shipbuilding,  turning  out  232,000  tons 
in  1916,  almost  tour  times  as  much  as  in 
1913.  If  she  overcomes  her  present  trouble 
in  getting  steel,  her  production  should  be 
at  least  250,000  tons  this  vear.  Last  year 
the  American  yards  turned  out  800.000 
tons,  and  this  vear  the)  should  do  much 
better ,  but  if  they  reach  2.000.000  tons 
it  will  be  a  marvellous  performance.  Last 
year  Great  Britain  built  1.200.000  tons, 
and  will  hardh  do  more  this,  handi- 
capped  as  she  is  by  the  poor  production  of 
January  and  February,  admitted  in  Parlia- 
ment to  have  been  only  some  1 10.000  tons 
ol  ships  over  1600  tons:  whereas  to  pro- 
duce the  3,000,000  tons  a  year  aimed  at. 
at  least  500,000  should  have  been  built  in 
those  two  months.  At  the  55.000  tons  a 
month  average  only  700.00c  tons  would  be 
produced  during  Tor8.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  this  had  lee-wav  is  made  up.  Sir 
Eric  tells  us  that  "  the  difficulties  were 
graduallv  IxHng  overcome,  and  he  believed 
the  problem  was  in  a  fair  wa\  to  solution." 
British    shipyards    should    at    least    double 


their  momhU   output,   and   produc<    a  ton- 
nage   equal     to     thai     of      1917.     nam< 
1.200,000.      But  onlj    troni  Great   Britain. 
the  United   States  and  Japan  can  new  ship 
ping  be  expected,  and  if  our  estimates  prove 

el  the  total  tonnage  ol   ships  built  in 

1  (>  1 8    would    be    2.000.00c        1.200.00c 
250.00c  —  3.  (.50,000. 

We  have  now  some  guid<  •    rhat  the 

sinkings  ol    this   y<  ar   hav<    1    ■    ,    and   are 
likely  to  1  the   hirst   Lord  .stated  deli 

nitel)  thai  th<    British  losses  during  the  last 
quarter    of     [917     equalled    201.000   to 
monthly,   thai    is   to  say,    783. coo   tot 
the    period.       During    October,     Novembei 
and  Decemb  announced    number  ol 

British   merchantmen  over    1600   ton-   sunk 

149.  and  under  that  torn    _ 
Just  about  a  year  ago,  readers  will  remem 
ber,  1  worked  out  a  formula  which  enabled 
a  rough  estimate  to  be  mad     0 
lost    from    the    published    weekly    list 
numbers  of   ships  sunk.     This  formula  w 
found   bj    taking  all   the   ships   over    1000 
tons  sunk   sin<  beginning  of   the  war. 

adding    up    their    total    tonnag 
given,    it   will    be   remembered,    until    Feb 
ruary    18th.    1917,    when   unrestricted   sub- 
marining began     and  dividing  the  tonnage 
b\    the  number  1  t    ships   sunk.      In   order 
that  the  aA'erage  might  n<  overweighted, 

monster     ships,     like     the     Lusitania     and 
Britannic,    were  omitted    from   the  calcula- 
tion   altogether.      The    result        •■  that 
the    average    toi  nag           ships   <  ''oo 
which   had   been    sunk    during    M;i;.     [9K 
and   two   months  of    [917    was   340c        \ 
similar   calculation    gav<  ■•li- 
nage of   ships    under    ihoo   tons   .is    uoo. 
If    we    appl\     this    formul                    ships 
sunk  during   the  last  quarter  of    19171 
gel  a  total  tonnage  losl  ol 
is    over    200.000    less    than    what    Sir     1 
sa\  s  it  actually  v\ . 

This  either  p      •  nula  wrong,  or 

nuans  that  he  was  giving  1  1  >tal  ship- 
ping losses,  not  m<  :•  Britain, 
or  that  he  included  all  the  Brit'- 
not  only  cargo  carrying  ship-  rning 
which  the  weekly  details  are  given.  [1 
fairlv  eas\  i"  U  c\  •  •(  nn 
formula  now    that   wi 

losl   tonnag     o  go  <  >n.     Sir  I 
that  the  total  loss  •  A   British  ship] 
the  outbreak  of   war  to  the  end  of   1^17  w 
7.07Q.000    to!  We    know    from   official 

announcements  the   time   unre- 

stricted submarining  began  the  British  ton- 
sunk  was  3.750,000.  so  that  obviously 
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n   I  •    .  [8        ,  .  i  ; .    md  D< 

eneim  Mink  in 
and  ooo   tons.       I  I 

klj    reports   announced 
■j02  1600  ton  ik,   and 

r    thai  -  \  .    mj 

formula,  the  total  ccordin^  vould 

702   x   3400  =    2, 386. 000)        (258    x 
1 200    =    309.600).      altog  ,696,400 

tons.     Actually,    I  .    the 

632,600  ton  than  1 

It  does  n  that  1 

1   itself,   but  it   i 

given,  too  low. 

I  to         inclusion  of  ships 

omitted    all 
in    :  i    kly    lists.     To  g<  t    an  accurate 

i   the  tonnage  sunk,  then  the  formula 
must    be   altered    I  er    such    .1    contin- 


instead  •  A    t  iking    the   av<  1 


to  I  [400  we  place  it  .it  1,500  tons,  \\< 
make  it  agree  ivith  the  figures  „ri\«-;i  l>\  the 
Firsl  Lord.  Multiplying  the  70J 
ships  Mink  li\  1300.  we 
3.018.600  and  adding  to  this  the  smaller 
get  a  I  •  urn  age  <>t  3,327,600, 
which  aln  ictl\   tallies  with   the  offi 

3  of  sinkings  since  February  1 8th. 
\i/..      3,329,000.      Applying      this 

mill. 1  to  the  figures  for  th<         t  quai I 
ol    ii)  1 7.  get  a    total   <>t    71  j.300  tons 

lost,    still    70.000    tons    below    the   official 
figure,  l>ttt  near  enough  to  it  •■  that 

in  giving   it    Sir    Eric  Geddes    referred    to 

tish   losses  only.      During   the   first    five 
weeks  <>t    this  year    too    British  ships  over 

<o  tons  were  sunk,  and  37  under.     That  is 
about    50    large   ships    and    18    small 

nth.      During  the   lasl   quarter  "t    11)17 
the  avi  ,  Mid  1 7  small 

in  W     ma)    assume,   tl 

if,  First  1    -id   tells  us,  the   Briti 

losses  dui     _   October,    \< >vemb  r  and    I  >■ 

r,    1  (j  r  7.  w  ■  ;.ooo  t<  •  y  will 

K'  ime   foi    the  first  quarter   ol    this 

it,    and    it    tl ..  sinking 

rna  d     would     tota      3, 1  ,i  :,ooo     tons 

ing    1918.      I "  t:   s  in  .1.      the 

tllllll.l.  .  \  •  II 

t  r.i 

1  tons  .sunk,  ni  t  tons  h                to 

Vssui  _    tii 

ti              ins  durii  B,   we  ma               idi 

that    •  ds   will              just 

over    2. coo. 000  ;  •■                          tal 

world  shipping  loss  -doo.ooo  in  1918, 
<>r   1. 000. 000  tons  li  s.s  than  in  t n  1 7 . 

It   would  seem,  it    we   are  to 
overtake   sinking   b\    ship  buildingl    Allied 


\  a  1 

00,00c 

>n, 

I  '     ' 

\l! 

.    ided,    : 
tin     extra 

But  mu 

tran  •    millk  \ 

Atlantic   and  th<-ir    ma 
tenanc  :  in 

.drain  \ 

tile    mariia  I  t     it     u 

p-  rmanert  ;oo,ooc 

that  actual  ly  Allied 
ought  to  produce  well  1 

•    '   • 
must  turnout  a  minimum  -oo.occ 

it    sink     _  be   1 

Ami  run    i 

Thi     1    rsl    l."i  i  did 
A 
to  i:<t  torn 

this  because  we  find  that 
on   to  make  -  _    11,17 

1  exhausted,  at  th<  1  1  ill 

ve  to    relj  iip- 

Alt  t  :    g  '.OOO     t' 

enemy    shipping,    and    at 

•  :    ot    torn 
ping,    whi  -    brought  to  Atlantic 

l>\    canal  St.    I  In   aildi 

ticn  the  entire  Am   ri<\m  » 

aman  l<  en  d  I  Pi   sident 

feeding  ol    the  A  lies  <>r  the  o1 

ti  !       incoming  oi  the  United  S 

that    is  to  say,  g         us  at    least    1.500.000 

shippii  1  could    not    oth 

h.i\  red.      I  i.ippN   circums 

a  we  l<  milai    idditi      in  iin> 

The  onU    neutral     which    had    mi  >m 

shipping  in  its  had-  Brazil,  and  1 

-I-  dre.id\  commandeer 

\\  •    maj   induct  ■  eutral  Stal 

up  sheltering  etxnn   sh 

tin  than    joo.ooo    tons. 

100. 00c  tons.      Dur 
trade  ' 
-    and  -    throughout 

H  ■  ■    wit!  1 

and  ■'!   int 

■    •ml 
ing  out  "   will   be  al- 

All     this     means     that 
in    tru'  upon    | 

p  '•'•  right.      If   he    fails   1  ar   the 

man  hope  ma\   yet  b 
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HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gu    us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  English  papers  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  all  expressed  a  hope  that  19 18  would 
see  the  end  of  the  war.  John  Bull,  which 
has  never  hesitated  to  criticise  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  suggests  that  the  mistakes  of 
1917  will  all  be  wiped  out  in  1918,  whilst 
The  National  News  shows  John  Bull  tell- 
ing Father  Time  that  he  fights  on  our 
side.  Practically  every  cartoon  paper  re- 
ceived in  Australia  sets  out  the  same  hope. 

The  American  papers,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  think  it  possible  that  the  struggle 
ran  terminate  so  soon,  and  the  attitude 
taken  follows  that  expressed  in  The  Phila- 
delphia Press,  reproduced  on  this  page. 

The  Russian  situation  still  claims  fore- 
most attention,  and  the  most  severe  on  the 
Russians     are     the     Muscovite     cartoonists 


National  News.]  [London. 

OUR  OLDEST  ALLY. 

Genbral   Bull   to    Gunner   Time:    "  I     hope     that 
one  will   finish  the  job." 


themselves.  The  artist  <>f  T/w  Now  San 
rikon  makes  game  of  the  op[>ortuni.sts  who 
alter  their  opinions  with,  every  change  of 
government.  Regular  "Vicars  of  Bra\ .  " 
The  Polish  Mucka  has  a  picture  in  which 
the  Bolshevik  asks  the  Kaiser  where  he 
shall  carrv  the  frontier  post  to.     It  is  some- 


cgn*hb 


John    Bull.]  [London. 

THE    QOSPEJ      kOCORDING    TO   JOHN 


■ 


Press.]  (Philadelphia 

THE    REALITY    AND    THE    DREAM. 
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■  rikon.~\  [PetrogTad. 

THE  CHAMELEON 

i  ii'ici:  ii  mm      in    the    Kornilofl    days):      "Better 

bang   up    KoriiilofT   now.     If   hi  mclor.   W< 

put    KiTt'usky    back    again." 


Murhn.]  IMiwoow. 

Hoi.shevik:        A     ere  shall    I  'his  frontier 

poet  to?' 

Wilhelm  :  "  C'.i  n  >  it  some  tiuiidi e*l«  of  verete 
further   inland." 


n 


IT    WOULD    BE      \ORTH     A    BOOKE    OF 
V1CT0RI1  8    IX    ITALY. 


I  tino.]  [Rome. 

on  Tin:   '.t-s^i  >.\   n:nM 

The  German  to  the   Russian    Kmremirt        Thanks 
for  the  help  foo   are  giving  our  army— in  Italy." 
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Weai minster  Gazette.]  [London. 

THE    KAISER'S    IDEA   OF   TROTSKY. 

what  amazing  that  in  censor-ridden  Russia 
such  a  cartoon  was  ever  allowed  to  see  the 
light. 

The  Italian  papers  show  themselves  bit- 
ter against  the  Russians,  whose  defection 
they  consider  cost  Italy  Venetia  and  appal- 
ling losses  of  men.  guns  and  treasure. 


[London. 


The  People.] 

A    FATAL  FRIENDSHIP. 
Little  Red    Riding    Hood    up   to    date. 


Novy  Satirihon.}  (Petrograd. 

"Where  are   those   people   running   to?" 

"  To   the  front. 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  there's  110  shooting  there;  no  enemy 
is  to  be  seen.  It.  is  the  only  peaceful  part  in 
Russia." 


The  News,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  well  hits 
off  the  real  position.  F.C.G.  has  an  in- 
imicable  little  cartoon  on  the  Kaiser's  idea 
of  Trotsky,  whilst  The  People  shows  Rus- 
sia as  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Novy  Satirikon  lives  up  to  its  repu- 
tation of  sarcasm  in  its  cartoon,  showing 
the  people  rushing  to  the  front  for  safety. 

The  Paris  Le  Rire  well  illustrates  the 
position  when  it  suggests  that  success  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  man  behind  the  sol- 
dier as  on  the  soldier  himself. 


!  1 
I  ■ 


'  I 


,  ■ 

>2& 


1   ■ 


Le  IUr>\] 

THE    FRONT,    AND   BEHIND    IT. 

Civilian  :  "  Russia  has  abandoned  us.  Now 
indeed  the  poilus  must  hold  on." 

Soldier  :  "  That  is  true,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that    the    civilians  should    hold    on,    too." 
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*l  d//  Street  Journal. i 


[New   York 


I    HATB   TO  SEE    YOU   00.    BUT   I'M   PROUD 
YOU'RE    COING." 


The   Americans   are   naturally .  very   busy 
lealing  with  their  particular  section  of  the 
conflict       The  cartoonists    are  very 


I 


■ 


'•."-■".. 


M.J  Philadelphia. 

trow    b  :  •  •■  \ 

indeed    on    the      rofiteej  nee    the 

drawings  from   /     •  Plain  Dealer  and  The 
Tribune,  herewith. 


V 


Tribune.]  New    York 

\     BIT    OK    N  A  TURK    8  IT 
Or,    Pine    Pood    i ■>■    tbe   .lackainpea. 


p,°  "     '"  '  '''r-'  [Cleveland 

!>ONT    YOU    KNOW    THAT    THIS    N  \TION     IB 

AT    WAR? 
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GttB.]  .  [New    York. 

THE    SWORD    >\VAJ,U;>WF,K 


The  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,    is    rather  Po8Sino  Shotp ,                                    [Tendon. 

astray    at    the    moment,    but    The    Passing  N0  MOH|.  0F  TIUg 
Show,  London,  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  most  notable  of  the  other  cartoons  ^,.                           r  „          L.       j_     T 

rx»n^^i„^j   ,'c  +ko.-   ■      rz.     t  j             u-  u  The  suggestion  of  //  ^20  that  the  Jesuits 

reproduced   is  that   in    The  Ledecr,    which  b°    .,  ,              , +    T.             ,  i 

,iA„       r>;   -r     <■•         „,  ,.     -~       Vi    *           1  were  responsible  lor  the   Italian  defeat  is 

shows     Civilisation    mourning     that     such  ,       -  *%  .  ,     , 

things  as  reprisals  are  necessary. 


rather  far  fetched. 


^Ai,i>*tf 


Tribu  I  New    York. 

WHAT    CHANGE    HAS   SHE    AT    THIS    RATE 


The    I  [Philadelphia. 

SIXTY    Ml!  (•>■    KliOM  DO. 
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THE    GEEAT   BOAT. 


[Florence. 


The  barque  <>n  which  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
triani  orOMed  tlie  Isonzo  and  the  Tagliamento 
ffna  the  hat   of  the  Jesuit. 


London   Opinion.] 

THE    POPULAR    ATTITUDE    TOWARDS    THE 
CONSCIENTIOUS"  OBJECTOR. 

Lieutenant:  "I  am  very  pleased  with  you  fel- 
lows You  have  worked  well.  I  will  ask  the 
sergeant-major  to  let  you  bath  that  conscien- 
tious objector   wb->   i  line   in   this  morning;." 


sswsre-^ 


Bull.] 

THE  KAMHBADER. 

Bands  down,   Lansdowne! 


[Loi 
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The  I.criu<r.\  [Philadelphia. 

MUST    SUCH    THINGS   BE? 


1  RE  ROOK 

"  I /oiir    waves   of    i 
coming    over    the    t 
linen  wore  swept   by   ma 
.    fire,  and  fell  dead  I 
•r    men    cam©    b 
in    tbo    (  ciirc    the  J 
|ow<  11   our   fire 

our    Hii'vi 
the  battle  <.f   Oambrai 


>F    VI i  TOKY 

in  field  pr<>  were  seen 
g  ground.  Tlie  foremast 
bine  gun.  rifle  and  artil 
ml  wounded  in  the  grass 
1  them,  and  foil.  Then 
br  >ko  and  lied,  fol- 
The  German  dead  lie  in 
" — Mr      Philip    <• 


ColU  [New    York. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR. 
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WHERE    WILL    THE   REAL    GERMAN    BLOW 

FALL  ? 

By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


Mr.  Simonds"  article  on  the  coming  Ger- 
man attack,  though  written  a  couple  of 
.months  ago,  has  reached  Australia  at  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  moment  for,  even  as 
1  write,  the  first  enemy  guns  are  Ijeginning 
to  boom  on  the  western  front  and  the  fate- 
ful effort  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  com- 
mencing. It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find 
that  this  eminent  critic  shaves  the  view  I 
-et  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
namely,  that  if  indeed  the  Germans  pro- 
posed to  make  one  more  terrific  attempt  to. 
smash  through  in  the  west,  their  blow  would 
fall,  not  between  La  Fere  and  the  Channel, 
but  would  l>e  delivered  against  the  French, 
and  at  such  spots  as  would  enable  them,  if 
successful,  to  envelope  the  Verdun  army. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  foe  would 
demonstrate,  if  need  be,  to  the  length  of  a 
real  drive  against  the  British  lines  in  order 
to  pin  our  reinforcements  there  so  that  the 
French,  unaided,  would  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  stroke  on  which  the  Germans 
counted  to  win  them  victory.  Military  judg- 
ment in  Britain,  Europe  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  expected  German  as- 
sault, says  Mr.  Simonds,  is  as  follows :  — 

First  of  all,  the  Germans  have  told  us 
that  it  was  coming.  They  have  affirmed 
rhat  it  would  be  the  greatest  blow  of  the 
war,  and  they  had  led  their  public  to  be- 
lieve that  a  victory  was  not  only  possible 
cut  assured.  Under  other  circumstances  it 
would  be  possible  to  doubt  the  assertion  of 
the  foe.  Certainly  it  will  be  well  to  watch 
events  in  the  Balkans  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
Asia  Minor.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  only  on 
the  West  Front  can  there  be  a  decision, 
and  that  victory  elsewhere  will  not  win  the 
war  for  the  Germans.  Hence  the  probability 
of  a  Western  offensive. 

Actually  the  Germans  will  find  them- 
selves in  March,  191 8,  in  much  the  situa- 
tion they  were  in  two  years  before,  when 
they  made  their  great  bid  for  victory  at 
Verdun.  Then  they  had  disposed  of  the 
Russians  for  months.  Now  they  have  put 
Russia  out  of  the  war.  Then  they  had 
eared  for  Balkan  perils  by  crushing  Serbia. 
Now  they  have  attended  to  Italian  threats 
for  the  time  being.  Then,  as  now,  they 
were  able  to  transfer  troops  from  East  to 
West  and  to  concentrate,  their  great  muni- 
tions resources  in  the  West. 


In  iqi6  Germany  struck  to  avoid  the 
blow  that  was  sure  to  come  when  Britain 
was  ready.  To-day  her  offensive  must  an- 
ticipate American  participation  in  the  war 
on  a  great  'ale,  l>ecause  when  America  en- 
ters in  fact  Germany  will  l^e  for  all  time 
put  on  the  defensive  through  inferiority  of 
numlx-rs.  Not  to  win  the  war  before 
America  arrives  is  to  lose  the  chance  of 
winning  it  at  all,  just  as  not  winning  it  be- 
Fore  Britain  was  ready  would  have  meant 
not  to  win  it  at  all,  if  Russia  had  stayed  in 
the  war. 

Russia's    collapse   restoi  mething   of 

tlie  situation  of  1916.  Germany  has  re- 
serves, she  has  artillery.  Her  foes  in  front 
of  her  have  no  decisive  advantage-  of  num- 
bers, if  they  have  any.  They  cannot  at- 
tack now,  because  to  attack  and  to  tail 
might  lead  to  disaster,  while  to  wait  is  to 
be  assured  of  American  help.  If  Germany, 
by  striking,  breaks  France,  then  Italy  will 
be  easilv  put  out  of  the  war  and  Britain 
and  America  will  be  left  to  fight  the  thing 
out.  This  would  not  mean  a  victory  of 
supreme  proportions,  for  Britain  and 
America  will  continue  to  dominate  the  seas, 
but  it  would  mean  mastery  of  the  continent 
and  leave  Germany  as  Napoleon  was  after 
Friedland  and  Wagram. 

Falling  short  of  a  decisis  y.   the 

Germans  plainly  hope  that  they  will  pro- 
duce such  exhaustion  in  the  ranks  of  their 
enemies  that  the  foe  will  consent  to  talk 
peace  and  abandon  the  task  of  holding  on 
until  America  gets  ready,  since  America  is 
sure  to  be  a  considerably  delayed  arrival. 
These  are  the  two  stakes  of  the  German 
gamble:  Decisive  success  with  the  mastery 
of  the  Continent,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
Milteleiiropa,  if  the  assault  have  the  suc- 
cess which  was  not  realised  at  the  Marne  or 
at  Verdun  ;  possible  peace  by  negotiation  on 
reasonably  satisfactory  terms,  if  the  as- 
sault makes  material  but  indecisive  pro- 
gress on  the  field  but  uses  up  the  moral  and 
material  resources  of  the  Fr-  nch  and  brings 
them    to    a     willing*  make    peace 

before  America  is  ready. 

Similarly  the  programme  has  obvious 
perils.  An  attack  which  does  not  bring 
victory  fairly  speedily,  an  attack  which 
becomes  another  Verdun,  after  the  first  few 
davs,    will    unquestionably    awaken   protest 
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at   home   ju.st   .1     Verdun   did.       I         nili- 
iar\    l<  aders  hav<    told  aw  blic 

thai  the  war  it  the)  a 

mitti  (1  one  m<  r<   iry.     I  if  people  ha 
partly  pel  and  parth  di    .  1  into 

,ng  their  consent  campai;  n.     lint 

ir    will    1-  '1    with    su  ml    it 

it  does  not  produce  rapid  results  it  ma 
to  oi   popular  .sentiment  and  a  ' 

in,  !•     serious   ci  •     <      '  leftn  •  xj  xri- 

just    i  Russia    collapsed    last 

year. 

•i\    has  her  chance  to  win  the  wai 
tin.     Ii  i>  nol  as  good  a.s  the  chance  she 
had  .it  the  Marne.     It  is  not  nearly  as  go<>d 
ince  she  had  at  Verdun,  hut  it  is 
-     •  is.  in  all  human  probability, 
planning  to  take  it  and  to  make  the  greatest 
military    venture  of  human   his-.  great 

in  this  world  war  as  was  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign it  Moscow,  in  his  day.  And  Moscow- 
had  similar  stakes  Germany  can  attack, 
sin-  must  attack,  but  to  attack  and  fail 
is   approximate   ruin. 

Will  Germany  attack  the  British  lin- 
the  French?  On  this  point  British  and 
French  writers  are  agreed.  Conceivabl) 
many  will  attack  on  !>oth  trout.-;,  as 
Haig  and  Nivelle  made  joint  attacks  last 
spring,  but  even  in  this  case  all  agree  that 
the  weight  of  the  blow  will  fall  on  France. 

The  reasons  axe  simple.  Britain  has  had 
heav)  losses.  Her  man-power  is  beginning 
to  te<  1  the  strain,  but  she  has  had  no  such 
test  and  loss  as  France,  and  her  numb- 
arc  not  actually  declining,  a.s  are  the 
French.  in  still    repair  great   wast- 

It    is    doubtful    il    the    French   can. 
Sii  ■     German  losses  a  ter  in  pro- 

is   well   as  in  ite,   than  the 

Hritish.    to  attack    Britain    would   be  to  at 
ck   a   relatively    fres-h  opponent,   who,    in 
any  event,  would  cm-    ge  from  the  war  with 

And    si,;,-.     Britain's 
losses  are  smaller  than    Franc  strain 

on    the    civil    population    is    less    and   the 
ch  ol    a    break    in    morale    behind    I 

lines  small* 

France  in  191s 
she  did  in   1916,  0  rt,  1« 

s  France  is  bled  whit.-,  h 
mse     si-  .litic.il     disturban 

within      Fran  ol      a      breakdown. 

C.rante.l   thai    the    1        ich    umy  might    hold, 

has  so  tar,  and  its  morale  was 
concede  ever   in  the   recent 

BattU-    of     Malm,  on    the    Aisne,    the 

Germans    calculate    that    the    nerve   of   the 
politicians  behind  might   crumble. 


It    i>   a  imple,    verj    brutal. 

,i  •  the   w<  m- 

ieat  him  up.     Fran 
tno  sacrifio 

n  invaded  and  ravaged, 
,.•:-.  ii    Britain,   ai  the 

German 
tack  the  French  lines.     H< 

Frenc      a    decadent   p-  has 

I    t"    murmur     "  jkxh    France'1 
V      .  Marne 

nor  Verdun  taken  tl 

and   he  is  planning  to  pro\. 

this   time,    having   proven    ii    f.ds<-   in    n; 

and  i<;i6. 

Vow     granted    tiiat     ' 
the  French,  th(    British  will  I  ick 

tin   ( iermans.     Sir  D  red  to 

do  this  in  H/i'  it  the  Verdun  time  and 
Jbffre   declinei  aid    ,  1    because 

the  British  anm  >s  unready.  It  is  ready 
now.  but  it  will  have  to  attack  under  the 
compulsion  ol    I        foe,   and    when 

peering  the  atl  dread)  foi  it.    We  had 

just  such  anothi  ampaigi                        .er- 

mans  were  stanil  on  thw    defensive  in  the 

West,  and  la-atrng  tl              ians  to  pieces  on 

the  East  in  t  ng,  summer  and  autumn 

i ' ; 1 5 .       I    ■  th   thi     Fret*   ,    md  the 

British  attacked.  :  rst  in  Artbis,  about  I.- 

and    Arra  ter    in    1h>i:      krtois    and 

Champagne   in  offensive  of 

-   ptember    -* 5 1 ;  I'hey    failed  1  M^th   times 

and  Russia  fell.  Idle  Serbia  was  annihi- 
lati 

Bui  a  year  :  aftei   I  le  Verdun  cam- 

paign,  had  been  going  on  a  months. 

the  British,  with  the  French,  did  attack  at 
thi  and  1  iermany  had  to  give  up 

lu-r  Verdun  vet  as  th  the 

Somii-  v..  em- 

• .    and  finally       indon  i  ns. 

when  her  numlx  egan  to  fail  in  October 
and  in  I  U  1 

Unfortunately    f<     the  Allies,  there  a© 
another    possibility      W  -nstant 

destruction   ol     French   vill  rid   the 

Hritish.      It   would 

m  that  the  <  ••       ins  raa\  I  .-m- 

ting    a     withdraw  1.1  r<  •  ~eat 

like. that  of  last  ing,  a  retreat  from  be- 
to:  British  omitant  ot  their 
art;  n  the  Fr«  nch.  W  •■  ■  hap- 
pen Bi  iod 

ill    be  quite     impossible     and     Britain 
would  n  main    quies  send 

tro  the  French  front,  which  involves 

en<  ti<        -I    transport,    and    of 

munitions. 
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As  to  the  time  the  Germans  will  attack, 
they  struck  at  Verdun  on  February  21st. 
The  weather  was  bad  and  hampered  them 
much,  but  their  necessities  w  eatj    foi 

Britain  was  preparing  and  was  sure  to  In- 
ready  in  a  few  months.  But  is  there  such  a 
necessity  now  ( 'an  we,  the  United  States. 
be  ready  in  a  time  so  near  that  Germany 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  discomforts  of  a 
winter  effort,  with  ill  its  handicaps,  to  an- 
ticipate American  intervention?  I  do  not 
think  so.  1  do  not  believe  the  American 
army  will  be  read\  in  great  numbers  before 
autumn,  perhaps  not  before  the  spring 
1919,  therefore  it  ■  ms  to  me  unlikely  that 
Germain  will  move  before  March  or  even 
April,  unless  her  home  situation  requires 
prompter  action  and  an  earlier  decision. 
With  the  Verdun  precedent  in  mind.  I  can 
not  believe  the  Germans  will  strike  again 
in  Februan  unless  they  are  impelled  by 
conditions  of  which  we  are  not  informed. 

When  it  comes  to- a  Consideration  of 
where  on  the  French  front  the  Germans  are 
likely  to  strike,  one  enters  the  region  of 
pure  conjecture.  I  do  not  mean  to  pro- 
phesy or  to  guess,  but  there  are  two  sectors 
of  the  French  line  which  have  been  indicated 
to  me  by  French  generals  as  most  likelv  to 
ubjected  to  German  assault.  One  is 
in   Champagne.    -  a  si    and    west   of   Rheims. 


of  the  region  between  the  Oise  and  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Chemin  des  I). 
where  in  the  recent  lighting  the  French  have 
gained  all  the  high  ground.  Moreover, 
when  thej  held  onl\  a  portion  of  the  high 
-round  in  August,  they  successfullj  >1 
oil  a  German  assault  about  Craonne  for 
many  days,  without  losing  a  foot  of 
ground.      Again,    just  oJ    Rheims  the 

French  hold  the  MoronvilHers  Heights, 
which  Petain  took  in  the  spring.  They  are 
a   very  real  obstacle. 

Eastward  from  the  Aisne,  north  of  St. 
Menehould  to  St.  Mihiel  on  the  Meuse,  the 
French  hold  strong  positions,  including  all 
the  famous  Verdun  hills  and  forts.  Fin- 
ally, the  V<  from  Epinal  to  Belfort 
are  unsuited  for  any  great  offensive;  be- 
cause of  the  military  obstacle  th  \  consti- 
tute, and  any  push  through  the  Belfort 
Gap  would  be  oi  dubious  advantage  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  it-  -able 
front  and  the  proximity  of  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier. Conceivably  the  Germans  might  un- 
dertake a  limited  offensive  to  clear  out  the 
French  troops,  occupying  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  of  Alsatian  territory  about 
Thann,  but  this  could  have  no  great  im- 
portance and  would  mean  the  of  men 
on  a  minor  venture  -a  thing  tl  nans 
avoid  as  much  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  I  iev  of  the 

French  front  two  sectors  have  been  one 

that  oi\  Champagne,   from  th     Moronvil- 
He     its  to  th  and  that  of 

Lorrain  .    1  irom   St.    Mihiel    to   th 


the  other  is  in  Lorraine,  east  and  west  of 
►he  Mosella  Paver  and  nor  far  from  Toul 
and  Nancy. 

Looking  at  the  whole  French  front  from 
the  Oise  to  Switzerland,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  various  sectors  in  which  the 
conditions  do  not  favour  an  offensive  from 
the  German   side.      This   is  especially   true 


of  the  line  most 
be  attacked  are 
(1)  bet  ween 
Rheims  and 
Craonne;  (2) 
between 
Souain  and 
the  Aisne;  (3) 
between  St. 
Mihiel  and 
font  -  a-  Mous- 
son;  (4)  be- 
tween Pont-a- 
Mousson  and 
Senotie?) 
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h  \s  in  one  of  tl  rs  thai  Al 

cril 

rje.     Th<  i  this  :   The  « !  i 

in  in  battle  •  i  tllel  lines  and  al- 

w.i  n  envelopii  ment,  if  ; 

siblc.    'I  ! .;    was  true  in  1870. 
oeeded  -it   Sedan.      li    was  true  in   191  i- 
when    he    attempted   a   d<  ng 

»vem  nt    from    M<  Igium  Usa      I   -1 

raine  and  Failed  at  the  Marne.     It  was  ti 
in  his  greal  Polish  cami>aign  of  1 9 1 5 .  when 
he  to  envelop  the   I  tnd 

ib  >ul    Wai    iw    !••     movement 
Prussia  and  * lallcia.     It  was  true  the  other 
<l.i  \    in    Italy,    when   he  sought  to  envelop 
ilians  "11  th  I  ■    ■'".  by    1  turn- 

ing movement  from  the  Julian  Alps  and  I 
1  1  onzo.     He  is  try  in  ime  thi 

w.  by  his  n  the  Trentino 

and  behind  the  Piave  lii 

Mow  the  objecl  of  thes  turning 

enveloping   movements   is  t<>  surround   and 

iture  an  army,  or  .1  portion  ol   an  army. 

!  example,  and  because 

il   :,,  ide      ■  profound  impression  upon 

military  minds  the  world  has  b  en  looking 

S    Ian   all   through  this  war.      M 
defeat,  on  the  c  mtrary.  on]  |  »  to  reti 

iiii'iii  and  re  forming  ol  the  line. 

Mnt  if  the  Germans  were  able  to  delivei 
two  greal  blows  on  the  French  front,  north 
and  south  of  Nancy,  <•  md  just  west 

oi    Rheims,   they    would  prompt lv  come  in 
on   the   rear  and   communications    of    the 
forces  on  the  lines  between  the  point  of   it 
tack,  and  capture  or  destroy  them. 


v      .  '    '"It 

admjti 

fronts.      It   : 

im.hi->,  by  a  j  it- 

portion  ma  le  in  the  <  hampagi 
west  of  thi     \  the  other  in  Lorraine, 

of  I       Mo  1  lie,  mig    ■ 
\      lun.       I   .     thing 
dining  th-     Ma  ligl 

mans  have  mad<  '1  tr* 

thing         ■  ut  on  rv  1 

\    rdun  was  a  battle  in  parallel  lines,  it 
was   .1    frontal  atl     k   on  a   1  «t, 

which    led    to    a      li    i>irous    defeat.     The 

nme  ai  '1  Third  "  V. 
me  order,  although  they  led 
vano  >  and  minoi 
Dunajec,  in  1915,  •' 
in  .1  supr.  nd  this  w  to 

liich  '  rman  » 

noi  have  now  in  the  West. 

1 1  is  perhaps  idl<  ■■['... 

i.    But  1  oo  I.-  'ii-   I 

Allied  obsen  1  G                   tck 

either  in  I  orrain  1  ham 

mi  Rheims  or  x  tnd  that  tl. 

raise  the  » >»ibilit\  ■  'oping 

movement  intended  to  unround  ami 

Verdun.    £            <>n  i  proportions  might 

win    the    war,    but    it  is    about    the    m 

colossal   venture  one  m   imagine,    and   it 

failed  utterly  in  the  ign,  when 

German]!  was  fat  bett  >ff  than  she  is  I 
l.i\ . 


THE    SALVAGE    OF    WAR. 


Mr.   I    ■  1     F.    Marcosson  been 

tributing     .1     most     interesting    series 
articles  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  on 
all  manner  ol  matters  concerning  the  war. 
ast  valuable  of  his  writings  t«-lls 
of  tli«-  mannei  in  which  \.  n<>\\  b 

systematically      avoided    b]       the     .  \  1 1  i<  -*  1 
armies.     A  good  <  1< -.i  1  has  been  said  about 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  what 
formerly    thrown  away  ha     been  made    to 
\  ield  millions  to  (  ,  in  \  ic\\  ol 

the  enthusiast*    p  t   the  work  ol   the 

Salvage  <  'oi  ps,  it  is  amu  •  look  I 

and   read  the  1  on  which  ap- 

peared  in  urn    pi; 

on  the  doings  oi   the  enem\    who  w    ■ 
hard  up  loi  copper  that  I  tually  paid 

fpi  shell  cases  found  on  th    battlefield,  col 
lected  all  old  uniforms,  d  00       and 

80  0CI   and   SO  forth  !     "All   this  Was  SO  much 
proof,  in  the  eyes  of  our  critics,  that  the 


enemy    were  already    fo  Hg  the  effect 
our   blockade,  and    were    reduced    to   the 
erare  method  ol  rep   nishing  their  sup 
plies !     They   bade  u  mfort,   and 

assured  us  thai  th  tion  oi    the   foe 

\\  1  i   near   al    hand  I      It    took    the    Al 

almost   two  ■  .,.111  to  . 

the    Germans    and    systematically 

te. 

Mr.   Bon  u   I  aw  culars  n     ntlj 

in  the  !!■         of  O  mm*  •    serning 

rk,    and    told    oi    the    mil 
which    had    been  ighly 

ttempl  to  do      ■•  i\   with  wa 
•min.ition   <»t     t voidable    waste, 
this  •  ition  of  evei  \  thing  worth  saving 

is  ii"'    1  sign  ol  comit  ustion;   rather 

a    sign   ol    thrif'  iw. 

During  the  earl)    months  ol    the  war, 
Mr.   M  1,   there   a  as  terrific  w  iste. 


»■,  6/4/18. 
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You  had  only  to  go  to  any  one  of  the 
mobilisation  depots  in  England  when  Kit- 
chener's first  hundred  thousand  were  being 
raised  to  find  out  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  looked  upon  by  both  the  civil  and 
military  population  as  the  Lady  Bountiful. 
When  battalions  moved  away  from  Salisbury 
Plain,  or  one  of  the  other  great  training 
camps,  nearly  every  house  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  miles  was  equipped  with  not  only 
one  or  more  army  blankets  but  army  food 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions.  When  scores 
of  men  went  home  on  leave  their  rations  were 
drawn  by  the  quartermaster  sergeants  just 
the  same.  This  food  went  to  the  garbage 
heap  or  to  the  camp  followers.  When  an 
economically  disposed  officer  remonstrated 
with  his  men  about  the  ungodly  waste  the 
invariable  reply  was  :  "  The  Government  is 
rich  and  can  afford  it.     Why  worry?1' 

He  points  out  that  when,  at  last,  a  sense 
of  saving  began  to  be  exhibited  it  was  not 
in  England  but  in  France,  and  not  by 
civilians,  but  by  soldiers.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether surprising  to  learn  that  the  Scotch 
were  the  first  to  think  of  practising  it.  In- 
stinct makes  the  Highlander  shy  at  im- 
mense waste.  His  example  was  contagious, 
and  from  the  men  themselves  came  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  wicked  waste. 

Originally  only  guns  and  rifles  were  sal- 
vaged. The  time-honoured  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  debris  of  battle  was  to  as- 
semble it  in  huge  piles  and  set  fire  to  them. 
They  proved  to  be  costly  bonfires.  Along  in 
1915  began  the  practice  of  segregating  the 
wreckage  of  the  battlefields  and  hauling  it 
back  to  so-called  dumps.  The  uniforms  were 
taken  out  and  sold  for  rags  at  ,£50  a  ton. 
Only  the  brass  buttons  were  retained.  Prac- 
tically all  the  other  refuse  was  destroyed. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  it  occurred 
to  anyone  that  if  it  paid  the  rag  man  to 
give  ^50  a  ton  for  old  uniforms  they  must 
worth  a  great  deal  more.  The  ragman, 
after  this  brilliant  idea  struck  someone  in 
authority,  got  rags  only,  the  uniforms  went 
to  Paris  to  be  restored,  and  to-day  the 
great  ordnance  depot  there  employs  nearly 
four  thousand  women  on  salvage  and  saves 
the  British  Government  in  actual  money 
more  than  ^2,500,000  a  year  ! 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  British  army- 
salvage  on  any  kind  of  organised  scale. 
Long  before  1915  had  rounded  out  its  twelve 
months  of  blood  and  disaster  there  was  a 
salvage  squad  in  every  army  unit.  The  work 
has  grown  steadily  in  scope  and  energy. 
To-day,  almost  before  the  flame  and  fury 
of  battle  subside  these  squads  are  on  the 
battleground  gathering  up  abandoned  steel 
helmets,  rifles,  belts,  haversacks,  bayonets, 
shell  cases,  unexploded  bombs  and  grenades, 
clothes,  leggings,  shoes  ;  in  fact,  every  scrap 
of  stuff  that  can  be  transported. 


All  -    thrown   into    motor 

trucks  or  waggons  and  hauled  behind  the 
lines,  where  :t  is  sorted  out  by  individual 
items,  loaded  into  freight  cars  and  sent  off 
to  the  various  b,  1   be  reclaimed  th> 

or    sent   on     to      England     to     be    salvaged, 
•rything   must  be   redeemed  or   yield    the 
British    Government    some    return    as    junk 
or     raw     material.       Only    I  d    remain 

where  they  fall.      They  alone  nre   the   unsal- 
vaged.      Formerly    all    the   shoes    to    b 
vaged  were  shipped  to  a  certain  port  in  the 
north    of    France;     the    uniforms,     blank. 
kilts,  underwear  and  rubber  bo- 
hauled   in    Paris,    and   most   of   the   ordnar 

at  to  England.  As  the  litter  of  baitle 
grew  in  volume  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  salvage  depots,  until  there  were 
ihree  shoe-saving  stations  and  half-a-dozen 
ordnance-reclamation  establishments  in 
France  and  in  England.  A  small  army  had 
to  be  recruited  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Marcosson  gives  some  particulars 
the   money   saved    by    the    Salvage  Corp.-. 
The  retrieving  of  clothes  is  one  of  the  m 
important  of  its  duties.     When  we  remem 
ber   that    discarded   clothes    were   for  h 
thrown  away  as  useless  we  get  some  i<: 
of  the  gigantic  waste  there" must  have  be- 

The  clothing  output  is  in  keeping  with  the 
production   of   the  other   departments.      The 
average    number  of    tunics    or   jackets   ov 
hauled  during  a  six  month-'  period  has  been 
approximately    202,000.      If    John    Bull    had 
bought  these  in  the  open  market  at  the  re- 
gulation  vocabulary    price    they    would    hi 
cost   him    ,£145,000.     By   turning   them    o. 
to   the   Government  on    a  basis   of   half   I 
price    the    saving    is    ,£72,500.      With    riding 
breeches   and   trousers   the    saving1   is   corre- 
spondingly large. 

Another    huge   item  age   relates    to 

army  bankets  of  all  kinds.  During  one 
period  of  six  months,  1,555,803  blankets  of 
all  kinds  were  salvaged.  Originally  they 
represented  a  cost  to  the  army  of  £755 
Turned  in  to  the  Government  on  usual  h. 
price  schedules  showed  a  saving  of  ,£377,500. 
Horse  blankets  renovated  at  the  rate  of 
160,000  every  six  months,  and  representing 
a  saving  of  more  than  ,£60,000  during  that 
period  alone,  are  merely  an  incident  in  the 
blanket  department.  Each  year  of  the  past 
two  years  the  Paris  depot  has  salvaged  an 
average  of  20,000  pairs  of  gloves,  60,000  car- 
digans, 130,000  pairs  of  woollen  drawers, 
120,000  shirts,  41,000  towels,  and  200,000 
woollen  undervests. 

Now  take  a  final  look  at  the  books  of  the 
Paris  depot  and  you  discover  that  after  de- 
ducting all  expenses,  including  civilian 
labour,  cost  of  material,  coal  transport,  rent, 
machinery  and  wear  and  tear,  the  profits  for 
one  period  of  six  months  were  ,£1,048,000. 
This  average  was  more  than  sustained  dur- 
ing 1917,  when  the  total  estimated  saving  for 
the  year  was  about  .£2,400,000.  One  in 
romantic  but  useful  item  on  the  income  side 
of  this  salvage  ledger  is  rags.  Everv  six 
months  this  depot  sells  not  less  than  500 
ton-  a  1  £50  a  ton. 
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th- 

of  th<-  rav.  ial. 

'1  I).  Paris. 
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I,   and     still  were    re- 
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replace   were  repaired   for  a 

P  tcks,    hi-         les,    belts, 

all    formerly   wasted   when    worn   or    dam- 

trievi  d.    A  mosl  important 

that   of    retrieving    spare 

motor  cai  It  is  done  in  an  immense 

i)...  -oi\.   which  represents  the 

last    word    in    lit-  >n- 

st  ruction. 

When  it  w;  -   Ivage  damaged 

automobile    parts    there    n>se    at    once    thai 

nt  of  .ill  war  questions.   Where 

lur  to  come  from?     Back  in 

England  ery       available,        able-bodied 

up  •  1  munitions  mak- 
ing ime    other    essential    war    industry. 

i»tc  unrler  the  direc- 
tor of  trat  (blem  by  sur- 

German    prisoners    be 

li  <  ontaincd  at  least  a  few 

i1.       rgued    that    they 

rd  ni. r    at    a 

lathi    mm  h    I  i<  r   a  larger  ser- 

than   by  building  roads 
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THE    JEWS    IN    PALESTINE. 


\     n  at  de  -    lias  b  11  said  ri  ccntl)  ab 
tlu    Jews  setting  up    1   Hebrew 

in    Palest  in*       Cons<  '-           artidi 

1         I   <       mi    in    Th  Fortnightly    Rt 

on    the    D  vel     men:  o|    Zionism,    has    a 

special    interest.      H.  ixrints   out   that    the 

Jewish  National  mo\  ■  ment  is  distinguished 

from  that  it         it   unlike 


all   otlv  I 

tionalit  I  in  th<  ir  own  nn- 

I    •■  th-.-  count 

rhey  have  worked  for 
the   n  habilitation  ite   life, 

n  1  will  of  the  S 

that  'xiles.    and    that   has 

1  ecome  a  mere  ■      u       .   nut   with  the  svrn- 
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path\  and  goodwill  of  nearly  every  State 
that  has  granted  th  m  asylum.  Further, 
they  have  all  along  avoided  the  methods  of 
violence,  sedition  and  treason  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  essential  factors  in 
every  nationalist  movement,  and  have  con- 
irated  on  peaceful  propaganda,  prac- 
tical organisation  and  political  negotiation. 

The  movement  began  only  twenty  years 
ago,  although  the  Jewish  national  ideal  is 
nearly  twenty  centuries  old.  The  man  who 
started  Zionism  was  Theodore  Herzl. 
He  was  born  in  i860,  in  Budapest,  his 
father  being  a  middle-class  merchant.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Vienna  University  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  instead  adopted  the 
career  of  a  journalist  and  playwright.  It 
was  whilst  in  Paris  as  correspondent  of 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  at  the  time 
of  the  Dreyfus  scandal,  that  Herzl  wrote 
his  memorable  pamphlet,  "  The  Jewish 
State."  Until  that  time  he  had  been  en- 
gaged solelv  in  recording  social  changes 
and  political  events,  and  in  fashioning 
light  comedies  for  the  stage,  but  he  de- 
voted much  time  and  thought  to  this,  for 
him,  novel  task,  and  it  proved  to  be  an 
epoch-making  essay.  The  publication  of 
the  pamphlet  was  followed  by  a  tremen- 
dous ferment  throughout  communities  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Jewry.  Some 
people  called  him  mad,  but  the  Jewish 
world  in  general  considered  the  scheme  he 
outlined  to  be  quite  practicable. 

A  Zionist  Congress  was  called  at  Munich, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
of  that  city,  met  at  Basle  in  1899.     It  was 
followed    by   energetic   propaganda    in    all 
parts  of  the  world  wherever  Jews  dwelt  in 
considerable  numbers.    There  was  consider- 
able  opposition,    but    this    only    stimulated 
the   Jewish    Nationalists  to  redouble   their 
efforts.      Ten  congresses   in   all    have   been 
held.    Dr.  Herzi  regarded  as  his  main  task 
the  securing  of  a  charter  from  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  for  an  autonomous  Jewish  set- 
tlement  in    Palestine.      In   order   that   the 
J   \vs   might   get   a    footing   there   and    de- 
monstrate to  the  Turks  that  they   were  in 
earnest,   he  established   a   bank   under   the 
name  of  the   Jewish    Colonial    Trust.      Al- 
though it  has  no  less  than  100,000  share- 
holders,    its     capital      does      not     exceed 
^260,000,  a  fact  that  affords  the  clearest 
indication  of  the  attitude  hitherto  assumed 
by    Jewish   financiers   towards  the  national 
ideals   of    their    people.    Branches    of    the 
bank    were    opened    throughout    Palestine, 
and   land    was   purchased.      Better  housing 


acconjm  provided,    and  Jew. 

als  wei 
Herzl  vera!    interviews    with 

late   Sultan,    Abdul    Hamid.    and   reoei 
cordial  assur;  ;   goodwill  ;  but  he  waa 

always  blocked,   owing  to  the  insufficiei 
of    money     ai    his    disposal.      Denied    tl 
support    of    the    so-.called    "  Prijnces     ■  t 
Israel,"  he  turned  his  attention  to  inter* 
ing    the    Governments    of    Europe     in     his 
ideas,  and  with  conspicuous  success.     The 
British    Government    offered     land     in    the 
Sinai    Peninsula,    bordering  on    Palestii 
but  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  found  that 
there  was  no  water  there.     Thereupon  1 
british  Government  offered  a  large  tract  in 
East  Africa,  but  it   was  found  to  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  a  Jewish  settlement.     Strong 
exception  was  taken  to  obtaining  any  ot: 
place  of  settlement  but  Palestine,  but  Herzl 
urged  the  acceptance  of  any  offer  of  land 
as  a  measure  of  emergency  in  view  of  the 
terrible     misery     that     flaced    the    Jewish 

•pl<j.  Herzl  died  suddenly  in  1904,  at 
tiie  early  age-  of  44,  a  martyr  to  his  own 
devotion.  In  eight  brief  years  he  had  knit 
together  the  scattered  communities  of  Israel 
for  a  common  purpose,  and  had  taught 
them  the  inevitable  lesson  of  self-rule. 

After  his  death  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  was  entrusted  to  his  friend 
Wolffsohn,  a  native  of  a  Russian  village, 
who  had  become  a  prosperous  merchant  in 
Cologne.  During  the  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration be  greatlv  consolidated  the 
movement.  Of  the  five  members  of  the 
Central  Executive  which  was  finally  moved 
to  Berlin,  four  wen-  Russians,  and  this  is 
a  faithful  reflection  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  Russian  Jews  in  the  Zionist  mo-. 
merit.  The  failure  of  the  East  African 
scheme  brought  back  attention  to  Pa! 
tine,  and  in  1907  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
mote agricultural,  industrial  and  intellec- 
tual life  there,  so  as  to  strengthen  I 
Jewish  j)osition  in  the  country  and  to  con- 
vii  Turkish  Government  of  the  great 

value  of  the  Jews'  colonising  ability.  Much 
was  done  to  promote  settlement  an d  start 
industi  ms  nt  of  the  Turks. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Zionist 
activities  in  Palestine  have  been  brought  to 
a  standstill.  The  Turks  proved  very  hos- 
tile. Zionist  institutions  were  closed,  and 
Zionist  officials  were  either  imprisoned  or 
disbanded.  Those  found  in  possession  of 
the  artistic  stamps — niere  tokens — of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund,  were  threatened 
with  death.  The  colonies  at  Jaffa  and  in 
some  other  places  were  forcibly  evacuated. 
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The    Zionists    persevered,      how  and 

moved    their   <•    tral    office    i<>   I  utral 

city   of   Co]  ■ n  Before   the    British 

rnment   made  its  recent  declaration  in 

hit  <>f   the  establishment  oi        national 

home   for   the  J  e  >ple  in    Pal  -tine, 

much  negotiation  had  taken  place,  the  his- 

i->r\   of  which  caiv  ,  Mr. 

n. 

He    does    not,  ns    m 

to   the   real    support    Zionism    has 


amongst  th-    I  rid.    As  far  as 

.  his  article,  ti 
men!  is  confined  -  iie€y  to  I  «>rest 

in    i  Roumania 

and  Central    Euro  -nld  un- 

doubtedly   gre  tlj     better    themselves    by 
going     >  !'  .  but  the  / 

to  have   lit'  port   1  r  e   rich 

]■  i  nave  " 

>untr\       der  the  sun. 


MAKING   TWENTY    THOUSAND    AEROPLANES. 


Many    experts     haw-    declared    that    the 

atest  assistance  the  Americans  could  give 
their  Allies  was  to  produce  immense  quan- 
tities of  aeroplanes,  and  considerable  disap- 
pointment has  been  shown  because  th< 
machines  have  not  yet  appeared  in  France  in 
their  thousands.  The  popular  idea  of  an 
aeroplane  is  that  it  is  merely  a  few  sticks, 

lie  cloth  and  an  engine.  Actually,  of 
course,  it  is  a  highly  technical  machine,  as 
complicated  and  as  difficult  a  bit  of  mecha- 
nism as  can  be  im  Every  minute 
part  must  co-ordinate  perfectly  or  it  is 
worthless.  The  Americans,  we  are  told, 
turn  out  over  a  million  motor  cars  annu- 
ally; they  will  quickly  turn  out  huge  quan- 
tities of  aeroplanes  ;  but  we  forget  that  it 
took  all  of  twenty  > ears'  experiment  before 
the  million  motors  in  question  could  l>e  pro- 
du  nd  that  the  Americans 
had  never  built  an  aeroplane  engine  or  a 
machine  sav<  in  od  I  •  here  and  there 
to  foreign  designs. 

It  is  right  thai   we  should  understand 
difficulties  the  Americans  have  had  to  meet, 
difficulties    which     they     are     triumphantly 
overcomii         Mr.  Samuel  G.    Blythe  gi 
a  most  informing  account  of  these  in   The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.     H  with 

ind  ends   with  the   lubricating 
oil,    As  tl  ell  ilhe  the  problems 

to  !  e  overcome,  we  will  touch  on  this  app 
r-  ntlv  insignificant  m.  tter  hrst. 

The    inosl    satisfactory    lubricant    for    air- 
plai  r  oil.     Wc   shall   re- 

riuirc    several    million    gallons  tor    oil 

b    vear.      A    careful    ranvass    and    collec- 
,11  i  astor  "il        urable  in  this  coun- 
try brought  in   a  supply  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty   thousand   gallons.     That   was  .ill   the 
was     without  dical     stor* 

which  were  not  vcr>  extensive,  Formerly 
we  produced  much  more  than  that,  but  with 
the  development  of  mineral-oil  lubricants 
we  stopped  planting  ■  astor  beans.  When 
the  survov  for  the  absolutely  essential  castor 
oil  was  begun  it  was  found  that  not  only 
was  there  no  oil,  but  there  was  no  seed  for 


castor-bean    plants,    no   mills    to    crush    the 
ins    if    we  ihem — nothing. 

We   were  oblig   d    to   begin    at   the    bottom 
there   also;    so  I    to   India,    bough' 

shipload  of  castor  beans,  and  shipped  tbem 
to    this    country.       Then   we    went    to    Tea 
and  made  an  nts  with  the  farmers 

plant  castor  bcai.  nd  raise  the  plants,  and 
fixed    a    paying  tor   the    work.      Then 

we    began    tht  ruction   of   oil   mills    for 

crushing    the  .    and    by    the    time 

need  the  oil  m  1  have  it. 

Who  would  dreamed   tl 

the   great    Am 

tipped  it  would  l>e  rx  r>   to  rans 

India  for  seeds,    ru  ;i   them   half 

round    the    world,    plant    them    in     I 
cultivate     the     plants,    wait   till    they    had 
flowered    and   formed   seeds, 
send  them  to  a  g  mills  and  extract 

needed  oil?  Hut  it  is  a  small  matter  com- 
pared to  some  An  indispensable 
article  is  acetone,  which  is  obtained  princi- 
pally  from   the  di    illation  of  wood.     It 

1    for    putting   on   the    wings   to   stretch 
them  to  the  itn 

There  was  littje         tone.     We  had  to  have 

it;    so   the  probl  as    how   to   net    it.       To 

that  end    the   aircraft    producers    summoned 

scientists  and  told     !iem  the  need.    We  must 

have   acetone:    <o   the   scientists,   working   as 

.    prodt  tone.     They  utilise  or 

utilise    a     hi  million     bushels    of 

corn.        They     contriv 

superior   and  process   for  getting   it 

from  sawdust      They  ransacked  every  avail- 

abli  i  ssible  a   new   pro- 

duction    which    will    make    what    this    country 

and  our    Vllies   need   for  this  essential   pur- 

\ll    cloth    used    in    airplanes    must 

d,    r.>>t   only   for   pur]  !    tightening, 

but  with  anti-inflamahle  dope  for  | 

ncendiarj       mllets,    w  bi<  h     are     .» 
favourite    projectile     ■    the    Germans.      And 
the   paranvmrit   requirement. 

But  the  real  difFv  ulty   is  cloth.      Be. 
is    all    others    lade     into     insignificance. 
Nothing  equals   lush  linen,  and  nothing  is 
difficult  to  get.     England  has  not  half 

•ugh.  and  is  trying  substitutes.     France, 
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too,  has  tot  sufficient  for  her  own  require- 
ments. Most  of  the  flax  used  in  pre-war 
days  came  from  the  J Jal tic  provinces  of 
i:\ussia,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
.4dl  sorts  of  substitutes  have  been  tried,  but 
rnothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  linen. 

As  there  was  not  enough  linen  to  go 
round — not  a  hundredth  part  enough — the 
problem  facing  the  American  aircraft  pro- 
ducers was  to  get  a  substitute.  They  had 
to  have  it.  Naturally  the  substitute  that 
came  to  mind  was  cotton,  and  they  bought 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  long-staple 
Sea  Island  cotton,  inasmuch  as  neither  this 
country  nor  any  other  could  produce  the 
linen  required. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
this  cotton  in  the  form  of  a  fabric  that 
shall  be  adequate  for  the  purpose.  The 
fabric  must  nave  strength,  lightness,  and 
a  certain  absorbent  quality  of  taking  the 
dope,  which  linen  has  in  a  high  degree. 
They  expect  to  get  it.  They  must !  Hence, 
they  will.  But  it  is  a  problem  that  is  taking- 
the  greatest  effort  of  the  best  brains  in 
America.     It   is  no   hit-or-miss  job. 

But  great  as  these  problems  are.  they  are 
only  three  among  many.  Take  the  wood 
used  in  aeroplane  construction.  No  satis- 
factory substitute  has  yet  been  found  for 
spruce.  It  answers  the  purpose  better  than 
any  other,  and  has  greater  all-round  capa- 
bility than  any  other  wood  or  metal  that  has 
yet  been  tried.  There  is  nothing  like  so  much 
spruce  in  America  as  there  used  to  be,  and 
the  demands  of  Europe  have  depleted  the 
stocks  of  seasoned  spruce  in  the  country. 
Spruce  is  needed  in  immense  quantities,  but 
seasoned  spruce.  The  green  wood  is  of  no 
use  at  all.  and  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
seasoning  it  would  take  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  vears  to  be  in  shape.  Obvi- 
ously here  was  a  delay  of  at  least  a  year  in 
aeroplane  construction. 

Men  were  set  at  work  to  contrive  processes 
by  which  spruce  could  be  dried  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  adequate  seasoning  was 
brought  down  to  four  months.  Four  months 
was  too  long.  So.  after  the  best  brains  in 
the  country  had  tackled  the  job,  a  process 
was  devised  by  which  spruce  can  be  sea- 
soned and  made  ready  for  use  in  fourteen 
days  ;  and  that  process  can  be  reduced  to 
eight  days.  It  is  a  process  of  seasoning 
by  saturation,  too  technical  to  be  detailed 
here ;    but   it    works. 

Meantime  competent  men  are  studying 
the  problem  of  substitution.  Metal  has 
a  tried  in  France,  and  here,  also;  but 
it  is  not  satisfactory.  Other  wood  has  been 
tried,  but  it  is  heavy  ;  and  steel  does  not 
stand  the  action  of  the  altitudes.  Presently, 
without  doubt,  the  substitute  will  be  se- 
cured ;  but  the  seasoning  problem  has  been 
solved,  and  spruce  is  coming  forward  in 
adequate  quantities.  However,  this  was  not 
done  in  a  day.  It  took  time  to  get  this 
result. 


It  is  not  necessar;  </  -tion 

of- the  engines  and  the  making  of  planes 
themselves.  Suffice  it  to  sa\  that  the 
makers  of  the  Rolls-Royce  engine,  admit- 
tedly the  best  English  machine,  after  going 
into  the  question,  told  the  Americans  that, 
with  every  facility  of  building  their  engii 
— money,  factories,  skilled  help — they 
could  get  them  into  production  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  and  could  promise  2000  en- 
gines the  first  year  !  That  was  not  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  So  the  Americans  decided 
evolve  an  engine  of  their  own. 

Thus  came  the  Liberty  engine.  It  was 
no  inventing  job.  It  was  a  combination  of 
all  proved  things.  It  was  built  to  be  stan- 
dardised. It  was  designed  so  that  any  or 
all  of  its  parts  may  be  made  by  any  and 
all  shops  where  there  is  equipment.  It  was 
designed  so  that  it  may  be  assembled  any- 
where. It  was  made  so  that  each  part  of 
one  engine  is  interchangeable  with  each 
similar  part  of  any  other  engine.  It  was 
designed  so  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum 
of  waste  and  of  supplies  needed,  with  a 
maximum  of  efficiency.  And  it  is  a  whale 
of  a  success ! 

The  Liberty  engine,  says  Mr.  Blvthe.  is 
superior  to  any  other.  Speedier,  infinitely 
simpler,  and  all  its  2000  parts  can  be  made 
in  different  factories  by  machines.  The 
French  and  British  engines  are  made  bv 
hand,  and  only  a  machine-made  engine 
could  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  appreciably  affect  the  air  position.  Mr. 
Blvthe  admits,  however,  that  nothing  that 
exists  becomes  obsolete  so  quickly  as  an  air 
programme,  and  therein,  of  course,  lies  the 
danger  of  putting  all  one's  eggs  into  the 
basket  of  a  single  standardised  engine. 

Having  evolved  an  engine  the  Ameri« 
found  it  necessary  to  evolve  a  plane  to  fit 
it,  and  were  compelled  to  discard  all  the 
French,  British,  Italian  and  German  types. 
They  have  now  produced  a  magnificent  dne, 
says  Mr.  Blvthe.  He  tells  of  all  manner  of 
other  problems,  met  or  still  to  be  over- 
come, of  ingenious  devices  invented,  and 
standardising  methods  everywhere  em- 
ployed. On  the  vital  question  of  the  num- 
bers already  built  and  Bkely  to  be  soon 
available,  he  says  : — 

There  have  been  many  claims,  statements, 
prophecies  and  exhortations,  in  the  public 
prints  and  elsewhere,  to  the  broad  general 
effect  that  it  is  as  simple  as  rolling  off  a 
log  for  this  country  to  make  one  hundred 
thousand  airplanes  in  a  year  Why  not? 
We  make  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
automobiles  a  year.  Surely  we  can  make 
one  hundred  thousand  simple  little  things 
like  airplanes.  Passing  the  obvious  objec- 
tion that  it  took  us  twenty  years  to  develop 
our    manufacturers    so    we   could    make    one 
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million    five   hundred    thousand   automobiles 
i    year,   what  could  we  do   with  one  hundred 

•  usand  airplanes  if  we  had  them'-'     Where 
.  ould    we    put    them  ? 

Where    could    we    Ret    the    men    to    handle 
them  and  fly  them? 

One    hundred    thousand    airplanes,    placed 

i|.  to  tip.  would  extend  for  about  one  thou- 

ul    miles.       There    wouldn't    be    enough 

mgar     space    for      them    in    France,    with 
Spain   and   Portugal  annexed.     It   takes   • 
men    for   the   upkeep   and   flying  of  each    air- 
plane.      One    hundred    thousand    airplanes 
would   require  a  million  men  to  handle  them. 


divided  as  follows: — Two  hundred  thou- 
sand flyers  and  pilots  and  bombers,  and 
so  on,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  trained 
mechanics  and  helpers.  Even  if  we  could 
make   a   hundred    thousand    airplanes    in    the      , 

ar  of  our  part  in  the  war— which  we 
i  annot— we  i  ouldn't  get  the  men  to  handle 
them,  or  the  ships  to  transport  them,  or  the 
space  to  store  them—'  in  the  air. 

We  -hall  not  make  a  hundred  thousand 
airplanes  in  our  first  year,  or  anything  like 
a    hundred   thousand;    but    v  '    make   a 

large    numl  i  j     Large    number,    and 

they   will  be   in    Fran<  L  nt  time. 


THE    TERRIBLE    TANK. 


I'lu-  Allies  have  the  credit  of  inventing  at 

any  rat.-  one  quite  new  engine  of  war — the 
ik.     It  came  as  a  surprise  and  achieved 
greal  results,     A  writer  in  Current  History 
gives  some  particulars  about  these  monsters 
and  the  work  the\    have  done.     Originally 
manned    b)    the    Heavy  Armoured    Section 
ol    the    Motor    Machine  Gun    Service,    I 
tanks    have    now    a    separate    "  show  "    of 
their  own,  quite  distinct  from  the  Machine- 
dun  Corps.     There  is  now  a  special  Tanks 
•ps  under  the  command  <>f    .1    Director- 
neral. 

The  men  tor  flu.s  new  section  were  taken 
from  the  pick  of  the  Derby  recruits;  for 
the  junior  officers  two  Colonels  went  on  a 
voyage  ol  discovery  to  cadet  battalions,  and 
other    units    and    s.-lected    promising    young 

a  with  a  knowledge  of  internal  rombus- 
t  on  engines  who  had  given  proofs  of  an 
adventurous  spun  and  of  ability  to  ma 
men  move  Foi  Mime  time  the  object  of 
die  new  unit  remained  a  mystery  even  to 
into  it,  exi  epl  so  far  as  the 
qualifications  required  of  the  officers 
forded   an    inkling. 

A I  me,  m    h  much  »  the 

n  were  introduced  to  their  new   v   a  on 
of   destruction. 

The   new   armoured  car  concealed  in   this 
tail  certainly  had  all  the  prom  sed  dements 
of  surprise.     \t  first  - i «r h t  it  appeared  little 
m   ii'  than  .1  huge,  shapeless  bulk  of  metal 
It   w.is  said  to  weigh  some  vbs 

iour   plated   all   over,  with   tiny    spyhol 
.it    intervals,    from      ome    of    which    peeped 
out     murderous  looking    gun    muzzles,    and 
had  do  visible  mea         I   progression  except 
two  small   motor  wl    els  attached   like 
behind.     The  wheeh    behind  wen    found   I 
,ni    only   as    a    rudii   i     to    <i  ts   Coui 

the   propulsive   fore     <  riming    from  in 

ternal  and  invisible  wheels  that  travelled 
over  long  endless  metal  tracks,  extending 
ui  an  elliptical  shapi  from  the  snout  to  the 
rump   and    moving    I    iw.ril    as    th  eature 

idvanced.  The  v-  <•  at  which  th  s  strange 
■  bject  moved  was  slow — barely  three  miles 
an  hour. 

A   year   was  spent    in   re  ind  ex- 

periments    bet-ire  al  chine 

was    designed    al'  ■    construct*  I"     ill\ 


•   : 

•ven  then    •  notion 

ness.       Improvements      wei        continually 
being  tl   and  modifications   ma 

that  it  was  not  until  S<  er,   1916,  1 

the   first  tank     ■     ;t   into  1.      Th< 

of   two  types.     1  >tk',   call*  le,    is 

armed     with    two    Hotchkiss    quick-firing 
guns,     with     .1       ibsidiary  nt    of 

raachii  It    is  designed    to  deal 

■ 
merits  <»t  the  l  ■  The 

male   type  is     rmed    with   machirfi 
only,  and  attend    to  the  enemy  gunners  and 
riflemen. 

\i>t  only  hai 
dri  air  the  m 

had  to  learn  ho     to  live  inside  them. 

Imagine    a    n.>      w   cabin    some    nine     or 

rig,    and    four 
feet   high,  into  v       h  had  to  be  erammed  an 
engine  of  over   1       hors 
and   three  or  fon         a    one  cu: 
for  thi  tunition  and  equipment, 

ides    a 

de   by   the  eaj  e   made  it  impossible 
hear    an  iuentl\                  com- 
munication   had  !:••    mac                             'he 
.11  inour    plating  SO   el                                ne 

dd    onl  'irr.ing 
guns   throug  h  d 
the    motion,     too.  t     the    tank    ovi  r     rough 
ground  « .1-   not  10  'ike  thai 
heavy                  I  motion.   .  ombi  ted  with 
the  smell   of  oil,  th                              ere,  the 
heat   and    the  w  as  al             apt  to   in- 
die e     the  -\  mptoms      -      -  imetin 
afflict   those    in 

The     tanks,    on  first     a 

caused    imm  •    .  emenl    am         •     the 

Bri1  ,  and  <  onsti 

th<-   Germans    when    tin  !    clumsily 

through    walls,  •   i    defen  ■  >,     ind 

ced  their  irresisi  Me  way  through  barb 
wire  entanglements. 

It   must   no;,    how     er,    be    imagined    that 
the   pi  i.mks    were  qu 

amusing    to    those  inside    as    they    appeared 
the    British      infantry,    who     had    barbed 
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wire  levelled  for  them  and  machine-gun  em- 
placements crushed  as  they  advanced.  The 
cramped  quarters,  the  head-splitting  noise, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining-  what  was 
going  en  outside  made  the  lives  of  the  tank 
crew  anything  but  agreeable  in  battle. 
Their  periscopes  were  apt  to  be  shot  away  ; 
the  steering  gear,  never  easy,  became  al- 
most impossible.  The  mere  manual  labour 
of  moving  the  levers  of  the  engines  and 
turning  apparatu-  is  enormous,  especially 
in  these  early  machines.  The  crew  had 
difficulty  in  communicating  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  had  to  rely  chiefly  on  two 
carrier  pig-eons  t  -.-  a  with  them  on  the 
voyage;  as  for  communication  with  them  by 
the  outside  world,  thi-  was  even  harder. 
The  tank,  indeed,  proved  to  be  an  admir- 
able protection  against  ordinary  rifle  bullets. 


riter   mentions   that   the  casualties 
amongst  the  err  re  small  in  proportion 

to  the  numl  -  -   knocked  out.   The 

Germans  k   to  contrive    counter 

jures.      I  .1.  \    have  special  guns  in  the 
-hes  them.     Riflemen  and 

mad  plied   with  armour 

piercing  ets     or   use  at  close  quar 

and   eJaboratelj    concealed    tank   traps    are 
prep  _rulf  the  monsters.     It  is  said 

that   th<  have    improved   on    the 

Brit  1   that  they   have  a  sur- 

prise in  but  there  is  as  yet  no  sign 

of    it.    t'  .•     _  great    offensive   is    well 

-'h. 


A    GREAT    SWEDE. 


:"  The  r     3      den  '  the 

title  given  by  David  Edstrom.  to  Hjalmar 
Branting.  the  leader  of  the  Soci  Demo- 
's among  the  Scandinavians.  The  well- 
known  Swedish- American  sculptor  declares 
that   in    his   g  :   of   making   a    free 

democrat!'    S  Branting  has  each  year 

achieved  some  vita!  reform  by  his  personal 
will  and  force,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition 
from  the  radical  wing  of  his  own  party  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  pro-German 
partv,  which  includes  the  K  .  »n  the 
othe        Thus  -   to  him  that   the  people 

are  indebted  f<  r  better  homes  and 
wages,  for  libraries  and  for  free  speech. 
for  garden  cities  and  improved  sanitation, 
for  loan  bank-  for  the  poor,  for  general 
suffrage,  and  for  picnic  clubs — truK  a  not- 
able list  of  the  things  that  make  for  pul 
welfare  and  hap 

Branting  is  the  -ubject  of  an  appr 
study   in    Lc    Correspond  ant    (Paris-, 
learn  from  this  that  he  was  born  in  Stock 
holm  in   186c.    his    father    being    Profess 
Branting.  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  fam- 
founder  of  the  system  known    as    Swe<i 
Gymnastics.    Professor  Henrik   Ling.      Be 
his    stu  lies  under  his     father,    thr 
an    continued    them    in     a 
school  for  the  upper  classes,   where  he  had 
as  his  fellow-students  the  present  king  and 
al  princes.     Later,  at  the  Uni- 

rrsity  of  Upsa  evoted  himself  par- 

ticularly  to    mathem  and     astronomy. 

But  on'  leaving   the    I"   iversity    his  ard 
spirit  adopted  eagerly  tl ie  I il rera  1  ^  u le  is 
which  such  men  as  Strindi  erg  and  Brandt- 
were  leading   exponents,   and   became   defi 
nitelv  radical   and   .  nti-conservative. 

He      completelv        bandoned     a     scienl 
career    and   made   his    debut    in    journalism 


\rter  a  few   random  articles   he  became  the 
editor     of      :-  Tiden.  .The   Times"),    a 

small  nal    with    socialist     ten- 

dene  TL  rward     politics     entirely 

-    rbed  him.       The  success  he  obtained  as 
the  director  of  -    Tiden  "  was  relative.     Per- 
ally   he   became   more   and   more  socialist 
—one  of  the  m   st  advanced  in  Sweden.     He 
soon  quitted  the     "  T:den  "  to  undertake  the 
:rol    of    the    "  Social-Demokrat  the 

irnal     found  Palin,   the    tailor    who 

founded  the   So  -    Partv  in  Sweden.. 

•nt    he    devoted    himself 

com  pi-  to      the     propaganda      of      his 

idr  .  indefatigable  worker,  of  a  robust 

lth.    wheh   he  owed  to  his  paternal  edu- 

ccupied  himself  actively 

with   the   direction,    of   his    journal,    most     of 

whose  leading  a:  written  by  him- 

•'.    but  organist -d    meetings    which    he  ad- 

ice.        H>  active 

rywhere,   in  ti  -   of  the  trades 

uni  n     the    regulations    of  the    various 

wo  11      the      manifestations      of 

our.     In  a  me  he  became  the  most 

eloquent  the     Social     Demo-- 

Par  e  and  the  one 

most  1  tly  attacking  the 

Conservatives,     he    did    not    confine    himself 

-ing    them  in   every   way,   but   took 

pleasure   in   |  ng  attacks   against   hm- 

nt  was  most  felt 

the  capita!,   but  1  t  majority  of  the 

provinces     still     rem.i'i^d    conservative.       A 

vincial       iour  published      a     bl 

phemous    article.       He    was    prosecuted    and 

rincial  jury.     Branting 
publi-hed  the   .;rticlr   ii  50,   to  s 

jury  in  the  capital  would  com  .  as 

vincial    jury.       He    had     the     desired 
.  for  he  was  Sentenced  to  three  mor 
prison.       Xeverth  -    cial-demo- 

tic    movement    m.  e      at    progre 

This  progress  <fes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
it  the  vote  was  at  raat  time  based  on  in-, 
me.  while  the  parL  g        recrui- 

m    wor  en.       T         er,    after   two 

failures  to  obtain   a    -  at    in    the    Riksdag. 

Bran'i' -..         -  elected  t<>  that  bodv  in   1896. 
3  t(v-  fir-     -  ialist  dep 
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to  the  I'i.i  which  ojx-ned  in  1897.  Since 
then  both  his  part)  ami  his  [xrsonal  influ- 
ence Ii.t  ed,  until  (he 
elections  <>t  191  .  ;  in  the  obta  ning 
•  -in  ..I    the  -30  in  the  S      >nd' 

amber,  and  13  oi  the  150  in  1.      -      ite. 

The  el<  cti  Id   last   Sept<  m  • 

marked    b)     greal    bitterness    between    the 
<  Conservative  s    and    the   S  tcial    Dem 
the  latter  making  (ise  of  th<    I    ixberg  docu- 
ments in  the  Argentine  affair.     On  Septem 
ber   [6th  Bhe)   made  a  great  public  demon- 
stration  in   Stockholm. 

nting     ind     seven    othei    of  th 
iminent    memb  •  red 

marked  bv  great   \  olen<  ru- 

ing  in    .1    long   resolution    adopted    with   en- 
thusiasm  and     published     later     throughout 
the  country,   thai   the>    were  fighting  fir  the 
objects    which,    from    the    beginning    of 
exj  had    been    those  of    the   (nterna- 

tioi  ial   Democracy,    against    war    and 

militarism,    tor    peace    and    ju^  nsl 

ret   diplomacy.     This   manifesto  violently 
attacked    G  ly,    and    was,    in    fact,    not 

.1     so<  ial     manifestation,    but    one    in 
favour  of  the  Allies.  The  conservative  pn 
with     even    more   violence,     denounced     the 
All.  eing    them    behind    in  ialists, 

and  accusing  them  of  "wishing  to  drag 
Sweden  into  the  dance  of  death  of  the  black, 
wlr.te  and  yellow  peoples  around  Germany,*' 
and  of  "pushing  Sweden  into  the  abyss  of 
misery. 

We  pass  over  the  account  which  follows 
dish  politics  and  the  conflict  between 
these  two  parties  and  the  rhird,  or  "  Libe- 
y,  to  resume  the  9ketch  of  B rant- 
ing. 

Finally,  after  long  negotiations,  a  mixed 
Ministry  was   formed,  having  at    its   head  a 

■  11I.  and  (omposed  of  seven  Liberals  and 
foui    Social    Democrats,    including    Branting 

Minister   of    Finance.     On    I  loth 


it    came    into    1  having    for    its    1 

gramme   the   maintenance  of   strict    neuj 
ity,  the  suffi.  .  omen,  and  th( 

i  communal    .    •        On  the  day 

Branting  announced    in    the    '■ 
kraten    '    that.  int  of 

the  Cabinet,  he  would  quit  th<  f  chief 

duo  tor  ..(   that  journal,  which  he 
i   l  ■  >r- 1  h  i  it  >  .us. 

At  6rst  view,  •..-.-  1 

Liberal   than  t.  but   the 

oality   of    Brant  ng,    the    revolution 
of    bis  .    the 

inspires    in    h  .   whi<  h    he  ci 

pletely  dominates  ndisputable  hi 

the     immense     p  -     of     Socialism     in 

Sweden,    which    1      aim   51    entin  to 

him.    and   his    gr<  ,  al    skill,    make    it 

Branting  mm 

The  closing   j  h   g  this   vi 

portrait    of    the    1  Minis! 

physical  personalis  :  — 

Vigorous,   with  bi  ,d  slightly 

ing  shoulders,  with  an  eye  which  is 
and  often   hard  when  he  is  stirred,  endowed 
with    .1  .(.hich 

and  vibrant  to  the  last  rows  of  1 
big   in  orator.      ! 

almost    entirely    without/ notes,  and,    gifi 
with    an    extraordinary    memory    and 
lungs,    enabling     him     to    answer     becklu 
without    fatigue,    he    replies   to  all    his   oppo- 
nent -.      <  me    of    the   .Ministers    of    th< 

inservative  Cabinet      illed  him  "  an 
tun-  lutionary."      The    phra 

and  sufficiently  exact. 

It   is  interesting  ill  the    fact   that 

Branting,    strong  illy    as    he  is,    u. 

moved  to  declare,  after  the  German  an- 
nouncement at  Brest  Litowsld  last  Decem- 
ber, concerning  their  willingness  to  discuss 
peace  with  all  the-  Allies  on  the  basis  oi  "  N 
annexations  and  no  indemnities,"  that  "  It 
the     Allies    coldly  offer,    the 

peoples  of  the  world   ..1  l  regard    it  as 
criminal  and  foolish  act.'' 


~y*. 

V 

JZjrW    ) 

H    tfO.l  [Florence. 

PBOF1  rBBR8    AND   SPORT. 

"  Do  not  shoot  them,  comrade.  They  are  only 
crows  who  live  and  get  fat  just  like  we  do 
ourselves. " 


Telegraph!  [Philadelphia. 

ENDING    A   DREAM. 
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Q.— You  mentioned  recently  that  all  the 
American  troops  in  France  were  volun- 
teers. Have  you  any  particulars  as  to 
the  number  of  men  who  have  volun- 
teered since  the  war  began? 

A.— According  to  an  official  statement, 
issued  at  the  end  of  191 7,  the  number  of 
volunteers  accepted  for  the  regular  army 
since  April  1st,  1917,  to  December  27th, 
1917,  was  344,960.  In  addition  the 
National  Guard  is  voluntarily  recruited. 
Sinre  this  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  different  divisons  have 
been  created,  in  which  the  "men  are  drawn 
from  the  National  Guards  of  the  different 
States.  One,  which  has  already  reached 
France,  is  known  as  the  Rainbow  Division, 
as  soldiers  from  the  National  Guards  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  find  place  in  it. 

Q. — Have  the  Americans  yet  called  up  the 
second  draft? 

A. — Apparently  they  have  not  yet  done 
so.  The  first,  which  produced  670,000 
men,  was  called  up  in  September,  and 
part  of  it  began  training  in  October.  The 
latest  American  papers,  however,  disclose 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  men  who  were 
selected  in  this  draft  who  have  not  been 
called  up.  Failure  to  call  up  these  men 
who  have  long  been  notified  of  their  selec- 
tion is  causing  much  distress  and  hardship, 
and  after  considerable  pressure  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  issued  a  statement,  in  De- 
cember last,  that  these  men  were  not  to  ex- 
pect to  be  called  up  until  after  February 
15th. 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  although  the 
British  farmers  have  made  huge  pro- 
fits since  the  war  -began,  they  are  not 
taxed  upon  these? 

A. — In  answering  this  question  before 
I  assumed,  as  everyone  naturally  would, 
that  the  farmer  paid  a  tax  on  his  income, 
like  everyone  else.  I  now  find,  however, 
that  he  pays  the  income  tax  on  his  rent 
only.  It  is  specifically  provided  that  this 
cannot  be  raised  whilst  the  war  is  rag- 
ing. Consequently  a  farmer  actually  pays 
very  little  in  taxes.  He  may  pay  an  in- 
come tax  upon  a  rental  of,  say,  ^200, 
but  he  does  not  pay  a  farthing  more. 
The  profits  made  by  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
duce at  splendid  prices  are  not  subject  to 
taxation  at  all.     It  is  true  that  the  selling 


price  of  wheat  and  grain  has  been  fixed, 
and  that  therefore  his  profits  have  been 
somewhat  curtailed,  but  even  now  there 
is  a  good  margin  for  him,  and  he  pays  no 
income  tax  whatever  on  profits  of  any 
kind. 

Q.— Are  the    American    papers    publishing 
official    casualty    lists   of   the   troops    in 
France? 

A. — Yes ;  they  have  been  doing  so  for 
some  time  now.  although,  of  course,  the 
deaths  are  almost  all  due  to  sickness.  A 
perusal  of  the  lists  discloses  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  greatest  majority  of  the  men 
have  died  of  pneumonia.  Meningitis  comes 
next  on  the  list. 

O. — DOes  the   American    Government    insure 
American  ships  against  loss? 

A. — The  Bureau  of  War  Risks  has  been 
in  operation  since  Septemher  2nd,  19 14. 
Up  to  the  end  of  19 17  the  insurances  is- 
sued on  hulls  and  cargoes  in  American  ves- 
sels equalled  1,001,537.525  dols.  (^200,- 
300,000).  Almost  the  whole  of  this  insur- 
ance had  been  effected  since  America  en- 
tered the  war.  Premiums  received  ex- 
ceeded the  losses  by  12,888,420  dols.  The 
Government  also  insures  the  soldiers  and 
the  sailors.  Of  these  men  no  less  than 
362,941  have  taken  out  policies  averaging 
8577  dols.  (^1710)  each.  The  total  value 
of  the  policies  issued  now  exceeds  3,000,- 
000,000  dols. 

Q. — Are  the  Cermans  working  the  mines  in 
Serbia 

A. — According  to  the  American  consul 
at  Sofia,  the  Germans  have  discovered 
new  coal  deposits  in  Serbia,  and  are  be- 
ginning work  on  these.  In  addition  they 
have  taken  active  possession  of  all  the  other 
mines  in  the  country,  and  have  already 
greatly  increased  the  output  compared  with 
what  was  obtained  in  pre-war  days. 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  there  is  much 
slacking  down  in  labour  circles  in  the 
United  States? 

A. — According  to  reports  appearing  in 
the  American  periodicals,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  case.  For  instance,  the  output 
of  25  riveting  gangs  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Shipyards  used  to  be  10.000  driven  rivets 
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per   day.       It   is   no  >nly 

1377      I  1 V.  -'ts.  1      lh<- 

i    "I  400                             in 

fact,  the  i                             to 
15c. 

wi  similar  ratio   were 

.    it    means    that 

Pacific    '  ro           ike 

three  months  t-    turn  out                        1  he) 

•  merly    ha' 

Q.     Are  riveters  well   paid? 

A       \  ouths     afe     earn  much    as 

.    and   £&   a  A:    the  old 

-  Adjust- 

ment   Board    recommended    an  ol 

more  than  30  per  cent.,  riveters  earned 
vork  ;ni(i  overtime  fr  m  j\,\2  to 
20  a  week.  Now  these  men  are  earning 
from  ;£i8  to  jQa6  weekly.  It  was  reck- 
oned  that  the  wages  of  the  twenty^five 
gangs     who  :.ooo     rivets     would 

about   ,£~8o  a   day  ;    th  now   get- 

ting    more    than    that     for    driving     1^77 
rivets!     This  gives     ome  idea  <>l    the  r. 
sons    for   the   gigantic    increase   in   cost   of 
shipbuilding  in   the   United  States. 

Q.  In  the  Catechism  some  time  ago  you 
said  that  not  all  the  pnysicaily  fit 
young  men  in  Germany  are  called  up 
for  military  training.  I  am  told  that 
this  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that 
all  fit  young  men  are  called  up. 

I    have    nevi  dd    that    the)     w 

ru  .1  called  up.     VV  1  era       •      that  only 

50    per  cent.    ol    the  ph>       illy    lit    you 

*  rmam    en  mj  .   although 
all  up  to  the  age  ol  5        •  liable   for  si 
vice  in  case  ol    war.  All  young  men  when 

1    military 

military   authoriti  Th 

is  ;  r.il  proclamation  that  men  reach- 

•  f   twenty   mu  re 

cords    are    kepi    of  ne    in    th<     Em- 

pire,  ami  a   noti<  :h   indivi- 

dual,   instructing   him   wh<  :■  he 

is  to  report.      \  in  nation 

of  the  tat  only  50  per  Cent,   of  the 

IK      In     artu   I  nter     the     arm) 

"  !■  ncyolo]    •  dia     Britannic  1  " 
xil     which  on 

the  unlit  1 1  \    arrangements   ol    the   different 
count  1  i 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
naval  aircraft  factory  w'nch  was  to  be 
erected  at    Philadelphia? 

A  Work  on  its  construction  was  begun 
in  August  last.  It  was  completed  bj 
November.      It  less  than    thi 

acres,    and   cost    1. 000. 000   dols.    to  build. 


irsl    at;  was   i. 

ninety  d               r  the  building  uu. 

When  in  I  ?oo 

ski!  :  k 

0-  Did  the  American  Red  Cross  obtain  the 
10. COO, 000  members  it  aimed  for  in  its 
famous    Christmas    drive? 

t  lall) 
than     16.000,000    members,     bringing    the 
total  in  mher  the  Ri 

in  th.  up  to  -^.000,000. 

Q.— The  housing  of  munition  workers  was 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  England. 
Are  the  Americans  successfully  coping 
with   it? 

V.— 1  !    to 

7.000,000  for  the  erec- 

n  of  houses  f<       he  workman   army  1 
gaged  in  buildin       •    emi  rgei  Ar- 

rangemenl  of    munition 

work<  •  ed   lonj 

the  b-i  Europi  •  reach 

the  Unit  d  St  iti 

O.  -What  has  happened  to  the  Russian 
troops  in   France? 

A.  rec  ntly    announced     that 

man;,   of  1  <  d  the  I  rontier  into 

Hand,  where  presumably  th  dd 

be  interned,  like  tldiexs  -•(  any   other 

belligi  to   the  con- 

clusion  ni     :  en    Germany    and 

Russia,  it  is  said  1   ,u  the  Swiss  authoril 
have  arrai  r  transfi  .k    to 

Russia  through  the  Central  Empires. 

Q.  — Is  it  correct  that  the  Finns  are  starv- 
ing.' 

V      A  special  o  ionei      ■  •  I  .    Fin- 

land t 

host    in    July    kil  rain   crop 

in  1-  inland,  that  s  ol   :-  nland 

only    ' 

quifements,     I 
from   R 

American  .  ing 

40.000  tons  oi   oats    md  corn  in   ten   ship 

ile  who  an 
eroent    w  is    mad.-    before    the 
a    hand    in    Finnish     affairs. 
VVhethi  grain    ships   have    reached 

Finland  pre     0   not    kn 

also      nenfioned     that    the 
Finn?  had  paid  £t,        oootothe  Russians 
oh  Wi  to' 

!   of    which    had    been 
''  nns  had  been  alt 

f<      th  rid 

us     lothing  but  wo 
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Q.  -Is  a  greater  acreage  being  sown  in 
wheat  in  the  United  States  than  ever 
before? 

It  was  planned  to  sow  47,337.000  acres 
in  the  winter  of  1917.  the  object  being  to 
produce  1,000,000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Actually,  however,  only  42,170,000  acres 
were  sown.  This  was,  however,  a  4  per 
cent,  increase  over  the  area  sown  in  1916. 
and  even  more  than  the  record  sowing  of 
1914,  which  equalled  42,012,000  acres, 
yield  in  that  vear  being  684,999,000 
bushels. 

Q. — Was  the  wheat  crop  in  Creat  Britain 
last  year  larger  than  the  year  before? 

A. — The  crop  of  1 917  in  England  and 
Wales  totalled  59,1^2.684  bushels.  This 
was  2,716,897  bushels  more  than  the  1916 
crop.  The  yield  per  acre,  too,  was  better, 
the  average  being  29.88  bushels  in  1917, 
as  against  28.60  bushels  in  1916. 

Q. — Were  the  Italian  and  French  wheat 
crops  up  to  the  average? 

A. — No;  the  yield  was  far  below  what 
it  was  in  1916,  and  that,  too,  was  a  great 
deal  below  the  average.  The  Italians 
reaped  3,810,000  metric  tons  in  1917,  com- 
pared with  4,804.000  tons  in  1916.  In 
France  the  yield  of  the  unoccupied  portion 
in  1913  was  35,800,000  metric  tons.  In 
1917  this  had  dropped  to  22,220.000  tons. 
This  was  due  partly  to  poor  yield,  partis' 
to  the  fact  that  whilst  40,600,000  acres 
were  sown  in  wheat  in  1913,  only  30,- 
700,000  acres  were  sown  last  year.  It  was 
with  the  objeet  of  getting  these  10,000,000 
acres  under  cultivation  again  that  the 
Americans  shipped  no  less  than  1500  farm 
tractors  to  France  last  autumn.  If  the 
wheat  yield  is  brought  up  to  the  19 13  stan- 
dard it  is  reckoned  that  this  will  liberate 
1,950.000  tons  of  shipping  during  1918. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  how  much  money  the 
Americans  have  lent  the  Allies  to  date? 

A. — I  have  no  particulars  beyond  the 
end  of  19 1 7.  At  that  time  they  were  as 
follow  : — 

Great  Britain   ,£400,000,000 

France   257,000,000 

Italy    100,000,000 

Russia  65,000,000 

Belgium    13,500,000 

Serbia   800,000 

Total    ...    ^845,300,000 

Q.  —  Could  you  tell  me  how  many  men  have 
been  conscripted  in   New  Zealand? 

A. — The  Minister  of  Defence  recently 
gave  a  summary  of  New  Zealand  war  con- 
tributions  in   man   power  under   the  ballot 


01.       I  1       to      F<  bruar\       2nd.       1918, 
92,674    men    had    be<  n    drawn    in   the 
lots,  of   whom  9001    vv<  koned   as  de- 

faulters. :    ol    these   h. 

found,  lea  in  3150  men  to  be  found  or  to 
be  arrested. 

Q.— Was   the    "  Vaterland,"    which    is    now 
being    used    as    a    transport     by     the 
Americans,     much     damaged     by     the 
Cerman    crew    before    it    was    comman- 
deered? 

A.      No.       According    to    die    American 
in  most  of  the  damage  on  that  ship 

lue  to  defective  machinery,  and  it  is 
stated  that  had  the  war  not  broken  out  she 
would  have  had  to  be  completely  over- 
hauled. None  of  the  usual  damage  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  done  on  this  particular 
ship. 

Q.  — How  did  the  Germans  render  their  ships 
useless? 

A. — The  most  common  way  in  which 
they  damaged  ships  was  by  breaking  cylin- 
ders, valve  chests,  circulating  pumps, 
steam  and  exhaust  nozzles  on  main  engines, 
by  dry  tiring  boilers  and  thus  melting  the 
tubes  and  destroying  furnaces,  and  bv  cut- 
ting steam  pipes,  plugging  them  and  then 
joining  them  up  again  so  that  the  plug 
could  not  be  detected.  They  also  destroyed 
or  made  away  with  various  portions  of 
machinery,  which  they  assumed  could  not 
be  replaced  in  America. 

Q. — Is  the  Panama  Canal   being  much  used 
at  present? 

A. — During      191 7     a  tonnage 

passed  through  thi.>  waterway  than  ever 
before.  The  total  t.  nnage  which  passed 
through  was  6,009,358.  In  in  16  it  was 
2,479,762  ;  in  1915.  3.849.035  tons.  Alto- 
gether since  the  Canal  has  been  opened 
3751  vessels  have  used  it. 

Q. — Have  the  Americans  been  successful  in 
recruiting  nurses  for  their  overseas 
army? 

A.— The   authorities   estimate   that   tl 
require     37,500    nurses     for    an    army    of 
1.500,000  men.  Up  to  the  end  of  19 17  3800 
nurses  were  in  camp. 

Q.— Is  a  foreigner  who  has  been  naturalised 
in  Australia  regarded  as  an  Australian 
in   New  Zealand? 

A. — As    already    pointed    out    in    previ- 
ous  s,    naturalisation   in   Australi. 

not  carry  with  it  the-rights  of  citizenship 
in  (Ireat  Britain  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Dominie.-..  Therefore  directly  a  natural- 
I  Australian  leaves  the  Commonwealth 
he  is  no  1  ••:  regarded  as  a   British  sub- 
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i,    is    not    evei     regarded    as    an    Aus- 
tralian.      A        ding    to   a    war   regulation 
ued    in    New    Zealand    on    M.i.     2nd, 
1916,    this   is   th<    view   taken  by  the   New 
Ian<  i      I  merit.        The      regulal 

-"Although    a    German    may    have 
11       natu  I      in      Australia,      such 

naturalisation    has    no  effect   out    of    A 
ilia,  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere 
Empire    he  remaii 
:iiv.     This    rul<-    is    absolute    and 
mits  !;•  tions. 

Q.     Why  are  not  all  Cermans  and  people  of 
German  descent  interned   in   Australia? 

A.      Presumably     t 

tion  of  the   Australian 
runent      as    that    of    New    Zealand. 
Mr.  T.    N.    Wilford,  the  Minister  for  Jus- 
■  in   the  Dominion,    recently   told   busi- 
men    who   deputised   him    at    Napier 
on    the  question    of    internment    of   enemy 
aliens   in    New   Zealand  that    "  internment 
■  •1    enemy    subjects    was    an    international 
matter,     and     the     New     Zealand      Govern- 
nt   considered  it  to  be  its  duty  to  give 
loyally    to  the   reqift  >ts  of    the    Im- 
G  ivenxment.    .    .    .    His    Majest  ■ 
.eminent   had   instructed  them  that  care 
Mild     1-e     taken     not    to    arrest     pers< 
whose    known     char  precluded     sus- 

picion or  who  could  be  personally  vouch 
for    to    1'  tiog     of    the     Govern- 

;it."     "'I  ire   the    British  Govern- 

ment's instructions.     Are  we  to  obey  them 
<»r    refuse   to  ol    .    them?     1    believe,    no 
itter   what   our   private  opinions   are,   w< 
should    obey    them."      The    Minister    went 


on  to  say  that    .vhile  he  could  not  under- 
rid   such  a   policy,  he  personally  thought 
that  it  had  been  decided  on  b\    the  Alii 
for  th  !  of  their  own   people   in 

ry,   and  more  particularly 

of     our 
All  ■'■  horn    the    enemy    would 

und  lly     tab-    r<  1    act' 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  thousands  of  interned 
German  civil. ans  have  been  liberated  in 
England  in  order  to  work  on  farms, 
etc.?  If  so,  why  does  Australia  not 
follow  this   example? 

V  n  mad--    in    v 

British  t   civi- 

lian prisoners  have  bee:  1   in  fell- 

ing  trees,    quarrving,    and    so  on  ;     but    I 
have    seen    no    - 

being  engaged         workers  on    farms.      In 
the   internment     amps   t   • 
employed    in    in  king   mail    !• 
like,    but   although    there   are   over    14.000 
able-bodied    German    civilians    ii  in 

Great    Britain,    very  few  of   them    app< 
to  have  been  to    work  the 

nps.  The  pri        rs  referred  to  in  cables 
who  are  being  utilised  for  farm  and  simi- 
lar   work,    are   1  rs   of   war   (soldier 
It    would    be    far    Utter    if    the    men    v. 
could     work      ■          allowed     I  as 
everyone  agrees  that   both  in   German   and 
British    internm!        camps    the   dull    mono- 
tony  and   the  fei       g  that   their   I 
are  being    wast<         reys    terribly    on    the 
nerves  of   the  p-                   Anything  which 
would    keep    them    employed    would    obvi- 
ously be  of  imm<         benefit  to  them. 
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School  Children 


aro  rerj  liable  to  cater. 
cold.  They  hare  to 
go  in  all  weathers — 
often  h<7ing  to  fit  in 
school  with  wet  feet.  Apart  from  this,  they  are  always  face  to 
face  with  the  risk  from  infection — especially  when  epidemics  of 
Whooping  Cough,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Influenza,  etc.,  are  about. 
IV'others  of  School  Boys  and  Girls  however  can  be  always  FREE 
of  ANXIETY  if  they  hare  a  bottle  of 


Hearne's 


Bronchitis 
—  Cure  = 


in  the  house,  as  one  doae  of  this  Medicine  at  the 
first  indication  of  a  "cold"  will  at  once  "nip  in  the 
bud"  what  might  otherwise  prore  to  be  a  serious 
illness.     Cork  the  bottle  up — the  rest  will  keep. 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 

The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION. 

Pram  ail  CHEMISTS  tad  STORBS. 
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RHEUMATISM 

Successfully    Treated 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

No  Belts,  Metal  Rings,  L''nirrents,  Painkiller,  Lotions, 
Pills,  Tablets,  Electricity,  Exercises  or  Inject  ons. 
No  Mechanical  Apparatus,  Vibratory  Machines, 
Powders,    Salves    or    Creams. 

Something     New     and     Different, 
Something     Pleasant     and      Healthful, 
Something     Quicllly     Successful. 

Rheumatism  is  the  came  of  more  p*k»i  than  any  other  scourge  of  the 
human  rice.  The  usual  treatment  for  it  is  inter-  and  internal 
remedies  to  b<  tive  must  he  taken  in  doses  w hi       jeopardise  and 

frequently  ruin  the  all-important  organs  of  digest  >n.  Treating 
Rheumatism  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  is  like  cutting  off  a  leg  to 
get  rid  of  a  had  foe.      A  medicine-destroyed  stomach  3  to 

endless  discomfort  and  pain  in  itself,  but  without  g<  get- lion  pine 

nourishing  bio.  d  and  sound  nerves  are  impossible,  a;   I   the  body   has 
no  power  to  repel  the  ravages  of  Rheumatism,  Kidne.    Disease,  Liver 
:ihle  and  a  I  the  ailments  leading  to  a  general  breakdown. 

Therefore,  only  an  external  remedy  ran  lie  absolutely  saf<> — a  remedy  that  reaches 
the  muscles  and  introduces  its  healing  principles  into  the  circulation,  without 
in  any  way  affei  ting  the  welfare  of  the  inner  organ*. 

The   Warner   Way  of    Treating   Rheumatism    is  a  Nl •  \Y    war.       It    is  something 

THERE   IS  NO  MEDICINE  TO  TAKE       It  is  a  natural 
way  and  the  RIGHT  waj    t<>  overcome  Rheumatism.     You  do  not  I  wait 

and    linger   ai   I    pay    ont    a    lot   of    money.       You  can   ••  quickly  and  we 

will   gladly   tell  you   how    FREE.        Your   suffering  will    9top   like   in. 

Write  us  promptly.       SEND  NO  MONEY.       hist  mention  tbis  paper  and  send 
your  name  and  adlr  -.s.     Tual  |  do. 

OC\ir^  V' '      u  "    ,,n(1<'!s;    '•''    *nd     will      write     to     you 

^■^■^1^  1  with     complete      inlormation.  <   !•:,     at     oi'ue. 

•*-^*-^ *■    ^  «-<^  Send  to-day        Don't    think  of    turning  this  • 

TSxT^~V  until     J  :it    for    lull  ,,f    this 

I ^  B      U  wonderful   Warnei  \\  a\  of  Treating   Rheumatisu). 

^^^r-vrvj-j-^Y^  THE    MODERN    COMPANY 

IVJI  Vi^l^l  **    JL  Casthreagh  St.    next  Tivoli  The.tre),  .Sydney,  NSW. 


Thank   >         fur  mentioning  Stent's    Review   when   writing-  to   advertisers 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS. 


W-<d*a*i.4«3a::-^ 


THE   SOUL    OF   JUNE   COURTNEY. 


• 


Denver     Rainham     "  was     unconsciousl) 

lighting  hard  to  retain  some  small  fragments 
at  least  of  the  ideals  he  was  fast  losing. 
In  the  past  ten  years  cut  off  as  he  had  been 
from  civilisation,  and  living  in  more  or  !• 
close  touch  with  the  brute  Creation,  he  had 
thought  of  England  as  the  place  where 
the  refinements  of  Life  made  Life  a  beauti- 
ful thing.  He  had  visualised  the  women  as 
being  not  only  beautiful  in  face  and  form, 
but  in  soul  too.  -  Unconsciously  he  had 
built  up,  in  the  inietness  of  his  own 
thoughts,  an  ideal  of  the  English  woman 
that  made  her  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  most  perfect — all  that  a  woman 
should  be. 

"  And  now.  within  his  first  month,  his 
ideals  were  being  shattered.  He  had  met 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  London,  and 
she  was  pulling  away  from  his  eyes  the 
curtain  that  had  hidden  from  him  the  black- 
ness of  a  woman's  soul." 

The  story  of  that  disillusionment  and  its 
great  sequel  are  told  in  Elizabeth  Ryley's 
new  novel,  "  The  Soul  of  June  Courtney,'' 
a  much  read  and  discussed  book.  We  have 
had  manv  stories  showing  the  effects  of  the 
war  upon  our  men.  This  book  shows  how 
il  affected  June  and  sonic  other  women.  It 
is  an  interesting  theme,  and  worked  out. 
with  some  distinction. 

There  is  a  great  book  yet  to  be  written 
which  will  tell  the  story  of  those  Britons 
who  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
laving  down  great  tasks,  to  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Mother  Country  in  her  moment  of 
need.  And  what  amazing  sequels  to  those 
individual  stories  there  have  been,  and  will 
be  !  Let  us  get  back  to  one  of  them.  Den 
Rainham.   and   Line  Courtney. 

June's  father.  "Theodore  Courtnev.  was 
an  intellectual  of  the  highest  type.  He  was 
wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  devote  his 
days  to  the  studv  he  loved  best — the  stud\ 
of  English  literature.  He  was  eager  for 
the  companionship  of  an  intellectually  con- 


nial  wife,  and  he  loudly  imagined  that  it 
was  going  to  be  his  when  he  married  Adela 
Deane.     But  all  too  soon  he  discovered  the 

llowness  of  her  soul  and  brain.  He 
said  nothing,  gave  no  indication  that  he 
had  made  a  discovery  of  any  kind,  and 
merelv  retired  still  further  into  the  recesses 
of  his  sumptuous  study,  leaving  his  wife  to 
carry  on  her  pretence  of  intellectuality  be- 
fore an  admiring  world. 

"  The  three  members  of  the  Courtney 
household  each  went  their  own  way.  Now 
and  then  Theodore  Courtney  would  look  at 
his  beautiful  daughter  with  a  somewhat 
wistful  expression  in  his  student's  eyes,  but 
she  never  noticed.  Her  life  was  so  full  and 
overflowing  to  excitement  that  she  had  no 
time  to  be  over-observant. 

"  Unfortunately  June  began  to  assimi- 
late iier  mother's  point  of  view  in  matters 
personal  ami  social.  She  came  to  regard 
the  social  world  and  the  people  in  it  as  a 
mere  background  lor  her  own  effective  ap- 
pearance.     Hut,    a.-  she  grew    from   pictur- 

•ue  childhood  into  magnificent  youthful 
beauty,    her    mother  lallow    heart    grew 

jealous.  She  ceased  to  appear  in  public 
1  eside  her  Juno  like  daughter,  whose  per- 
fection of  i\\ce  and  figure  intensified  her 
own  shortcomings." 

It  was  June  who,  with  her  heartless  sel- 
fishness and  callous  flirtations,  brought 
anger  and  disillusionment  to  the  mind  of 
Denver.      And  he  told  her  so  plainly. 

"  '  Y  -.'  he  said,  '  I  meant  what  I  said 
just  now  about  you.  You  are  worth  better 
things.  You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  London,  and,  to  an  mind,  physical  per- 
fection and  every  kind  of  perf  •  ::  n  should 
go   together.      All    the    years    I    have    been 

immediately  after  my 

lave     thought   of    you 

las  l^eing  of  the  same 

>he  has  always  stood 


abroad  -  I  went  awa 
mothers   death      1 
women  at  home  he 
tvpe  as  m\    mother 


•"  The  Soul  of  June  Courtney."  By  Eliza- 
beth Rvley.     (Duckworth;  5/-.) 


to  me  for  die  perfection  of  womanhood. ' 

"  '  And  now    that  you   have  seen   us   you 
ise   now   far  short   we   fall  of  the  ideal 
vou  had  pictured?' 
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I  [e  made  no  reply.  All  .it  once  it  had 
n  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  had  tallc 
as  a  prig  talk  .  II  was  no!  ire  if  tin- 
girl  b  in i  was  mocking  him  or  not 
•  .  .  for  h<-  had  long  ago  decided  that 
she  v.  •  i.  nceless  .  h  ■  had 
tched  with  ^rim  amusement  the  other  men 
who  had  succumbed  to  her  fascination." 

It   was   the   war  which  opened    her   i 
\\ iih  a  terrible  balsam. 

I     odore    '  Jourtney    looked    :  .it 

beautiful  daughter   with  the  same  t< 
der  expression  with  which  he  had  often  re- 

rded  her  in  her  early  childhood.  With 
all  his  dreamy  aloofness,  he  had  the  subtle 
intuition  and  sympathy  of  a  tender  woman. 
He  had  watched  his  daughter  losely, 

though  quite  unobtrusively,  during  the  i 
few  days,  and  he  had  l>een  glad  to  see  the 
ns  oJ  her  awakening.  He  had  been 
sorrj  For  her,  too,  for  he  knew  that  she 
had  been  suffering.  Her  conscience,  in 
awakening  from  its  long  torpor,  was  likely 
to  bring  her  pain.  But  pain  is  always  the 
prelude  of  l>irth,  and  Theodore  Courtnev 
could  see  that  a  new  soul  was  being  born 
in  his  beautiful  daughter." 

Denver  Rainham  was  one  of  those  who 
came  under  the  war's  terrible  scourge-die 
lost  his  sight. 

"  The  tragedy  that  had  happened  to 
Denver  Rainham  was  a  little  different  in  its 
effects  from  those  other  tragedies;  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  seemed  to  make  the 
thing  doubly  terrible,  and  June  could  not 
rid  her  mind  of  the  picture  of  him  she  had 
called  up.  He  was  one  of  those  indivi- 
duals,   she   knew,    whose    antidote    for    all 

ubles  was  activity,  either  mental  or  phy- 
I.  .\n<\  how  could  he  indulge  in  activity 
A  any  sort  now. 

"  Surely  surely  -  science  and  medical 
d<ill   must   have   devised   some  sort  of  alle- 

tion  for  a  blind  man?"  she  thought  im- 
patiently   as    she   trudged     steadily     across 


Kens  mornii 

And  even  as  the  th  red  her  brain 

tiv  llection  the  rn€htion 

ol    institution   that    had    b 
Opened    for  blinded  soldier  -stel — 

ah.  yes  !  St.   Dunstan's 

"  What  7ias  St.   Dunstan's 

Sir  .    and   there  tl  ■ 

her:    "There   is   no  question   here  of  co 
sidering  the  m<  n  afflicted;  they  are  mer 
handicapped     a    difl  that   makes    I 

courage 

''  Then  -  ime  a  visit  to  the  rooms  \\ 
rearing  i  I    poultry  and  tl        etails 
incubators   w  ing  dealt  with  by  com- 

petent instructors;  and  as  June  and  her 
guide  made  their  return  journe\  to  the 
house  it  self,  i  of  humility 

ening  in  her  mind.  As  they  came  again  to 
the  lounge  and  saw  the  various  n  ind 

helpers  quietly  reading  to  son* 
talking  m,  or  writing  1<  tt.  rs  for  thi 

June   discover,  d   at    last  one    littl-  oJ 

fulness  in  herself.  At  any  r;  ild 

read  to  them  and  write  letters  for  them. 

id    a    ;  w    up    in    her    mind 

that  she  would  do  more  than  that.  (  >n 
inquiry  she  wa-  told  that  she  could  learn 
braille  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  she  could  with  application  becom 
tieientlv  expert  in  typewriting  in  a  short 
time  to  be  able  to  help  the  men  to  learn 
its  intricacies;  and  she  made  a  quiet  i 
solve  that  she  would  do  these  thing 

"  When  she  sal  down  to  dinner  that  night 
with  her   father,   he  realised  that  she  h 
taken   another   step   along    the   thorny    road 
that  led  to  the  making  of  a  new  and  mo 
worthy  soul   within  her     and  s  well 

content." 

\  d  as  time  went  b\  Denver  was  con- 
tent, too,  and.  blind  though  he  was,  he 
saw  things  which  yes  never  saw — he  saw  a 
woman's  soul  blaze  into  unselfish  lo 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

The   last    French   loan    realised    10,276,-  The  number  of  War  Savings  Certificates 

522,000    francs,    halt    of    which   was    new      sold  between  April   1st,   1917.  ,n\A  Janu 
money.  5th,  1918,  was  jfj.31  -9°o, 000. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  .  . 

The   total    amount-   of    British    Treasury  The  British  War  Ix>ans   were  quoted   in 

Bills  outstanding  on    January    5th,    1918.       January    as    follow        first   3}    per    cent, 
was  £y, 073, 899,000.  loan.  85I ;  second  4A  per  cent."  loan,  99J  ; 
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CORRECT  TREATMENT 

FOR 

NERVOUS  AILMENTS. 


By  a  Qualified  Chemist. 


Neurasthenia,  or  nervous  breakdown,  is  due 
to  the  nerve  tisane  of  the  human  system  being 
exhausted  at  a  greater  rate  than  it  is  replen- 
ished by  the  creation  of  new  cells.  The  excess 
of  wastage  may  be  due  to  overwork,  climatio 
conditions,  indigestion,  accident,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  to  worry.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  much  the  same,  revealing 
itaelf  in  Headaches,  Backache,  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Brain-fag,  Lassitude,  Hysteria,  Palpita- 
tion. Insomnia,  Timidity,  and  other  well-known 
symptoms.  Anaemia  and  Neurasthenia  are 
usually  allied  ailments,  especially  with  girls 
just  merging  into  womanhood.  For  a  patient 
to  take  opiates,  or  sedatives,  or  stimulant*  is 
the  greatest  mistake  possible.  The  symptom  may 
be  temporarily  reduced  by  such  means;  but  the 
cause  is  almost  invariably  aggravated,  and  often 
the  user  becomes  a  drunkard  or  a  drug  fiend, 
because  of  the  craving  that  is  engendered  for 
more  and  still  more  drugging.  Obviously  the 
correct  treatment  for  nervous  exhaustion  is  to 
nourish  the  nervous  system,  and  thereby  re- 
plenish the  depleted  nerve  tissue.  If  the  patient 
can  get  change  of  climate  and  complete  rest, 
the  rebuilding  process  will,  of  course  be  facili- 
tated; but  the  great  majority  of  people  cannot 
afford  long  holidays,  and  their  reliance  neces- 
sarily has  to  be  placed  upon  medical  treatment. 
The  science  of  chemistry  has  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  what  the  elements  of  rich  blood  and 
healthy  nerves  are,  and  has  taught  how  they  may 
bead-ministered.  The  terms  ".Serves  of  Iron,"  or 
"An  Iron  Constitution."  have  long  been*  em- 
ployed to  describe  vigorous,  pain-free  people, 
who  enjoy  every  moment  of  life,  and  whose 
unimpaired  vital  forces  carry  them  to  success 
in  their  undertakings,  whether  physical  or 
mental.  Compare  such  people  with  the  pale- 
faced,  anaemic  and  timid  neurasthenic  patients, 
who  are  everlastingly  suffering  from  some  ache 
or  pain,  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
a  good  night's  sleep,  and  who  lack  the  confidence 
and  energy  to  even  attempt  what  others  accom- 
plish, and  you  will  readily  realise  the  necessity 
of  purifying  the  blood  and  nourishing  the 
nerves.  The  question  at  once  arises.  "How  can 
the  nourishment  of  the  nerves  be  effected?"  The 
answer  is  furnished  by  the  actual  experience  of 
anrts  of  people,  who,  by  taking  nEAN'S 
TONIO  NERVE  NUTS,  have  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  gained  by  a  qualified  chemist 
during  his  practice  of  over  25  years  dispensing 
prescriptions  for  medical  men,  who  specialised 
In  the  treatment  of  "nerves."  How  successful 
thev  are  in  overcoming  nervous  ailments  is  told 
daily  by  people  prominent  in  the  professional, 
commercial    and    industrial    life   of   Australia. 

If  you  are  feeling  run  down  and  "  nervy,"  you 
will  be  well  advised  if  you  take  a  course  of 
HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS.  They  are  ob- 
tainable from  all  leading  chemists  and  stores 
Price  3s  per  box,  containing  12  days'  treatment. 
or  six  boxes  for  17s.  3d.  Small  boxes  containing 
six    days'    supply    co3t    2s.    each. 


EVERY  PARENT  SHOULD  KNOW 

How  to  Make  a  Good,  Non- Poisonous  Cough 
Mixture,  and  Save  Much  Money. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the 
giving  to  children  of  cough  mixtures  contain- 
ing such  hahit-formlug  opium  drugs  as  pare- 
goric, laudanum  and  morphia  parents  will  be 
well  advised  if  they  make  their  own  family 
cough  mixture  from  HEENZO  'registered  name 
for  Ilean's  Essence),  which  is  a  compound  of  non- 
poisonous  herbal  extracts,  needing  only  the  ad- 
dition of  warm  water  add  sweetening  to  make 
a  most  reliable  treatment  for  chest  and  throat 
troubles.  Each  boUle  of  HEENZO  will  make  a 
pint  of  ready-to-use  mixture.  A  pint  of  ready- 
made  cough  remedies  would  cost  at  least,  12s 
HEENZO   costa   only   2/-.    (by    post   2/3). 

Proof  of  the  curative  merits  of  the  mixture 
made  from  HEENZO  is  furnished  by  letters  re- 
ceived from  over  6000  well-known  citiaens,  who 
attest  that  it  is  the  quickest  relief-giver  ever 
used  by  them  for  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Influent*. 
Whooping  Cough,  Golds  and  Sore  Throats.  Here 
are  two  letters  which  are  typical  of  the  many 
others    received:  — 

M.  MAX  SELINSKY, 

The  Famous  Violinist,  writing  from  433 
Victoria  Parade,  East  Melbourne,  on 
August  2,  1917,  said  : 

Seldom  have  I  had  greater  pleasure  in  writing 
a  letter  to  anyone  than  I  feel  in  conveying  to 
you  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit 
I  hav©  derived  from  the  use  of  your  HEENZO 
and  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS.  Till  using 
them  I  never  thought  it  possible  to  get  any  medi- 
cine to  so  effectively  check  the  progress  of  colds. 
I  think  the  merits  of  HEENZO  should  be  known 
to  everyone. 

MRS.  C.  HOLT, 

Wattle  Glen,  Nandalay,  Victoria,  wrote  on 
October  18,  1917  : 

I  have  tried  several  remedies  for  colds  and 
influenza,  but  none  of  them  ever  gave  me  such 
quick  relief  as  HEENZO.  Yesterday  I  was  laid 
up  with  influenza,  and  could  not  hold  my  head 
up.  It  feit  as  heavy  as  lead.  To-day  it  is  just 
the  opposite.  I  have  great  faith  in  HEENZO. 
I  have  only  used  it  twice,  and  on  each  occasion 
it  gave  me  immediate  rehef.  As  we  live  in  the 
hot  Mallee  country.  25  miles  from  a  doctor,  I 
intend  to  get  another  bottle  of  HEENZO  and 
keep    it    on    hand    in    its  -nt rated    form    for 

other    use    than    for    oo  de,     is   it    is    just    as    well 
to    keep    a    supply    handy    in    c.  -,  ckness.    if 

only   to  give  relief  till  one  can   get  to  the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Holt's  decision  to  keep  a  bottle  of  the 
concentrated    Hi  I    in    the    house    is    a    wise 

one.     About    15    to   20   d  the   pure  essence. 

ii    in    hot    water,   is    very    efficacious    in    ca.<- 
of    stomach    cramps    and    diarrhoea.      A    little    of 
the    full    strength     HEENZO,    inserted    on    a 
wool    into    the   hollow    of    an    ac  th.    will 

give  prompt    relief,    provided    there   is   no   ataccas 
forming    on    the    root.      It    is    also    splendid 
earache,    and    its    tonic    properties    are    valuable. 


N.B.— HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS,  referred 
t>  by  M.  Max  Selinsky.  are  lozenges  medi< 
with  HEENZO,  and  are  largely  used  by  singers, 
public  speakers,  travellers  and  others,  who  like 
something  that  may  oe  conveniently  carried  i't 
vest  pocket  or  handbag.  The  mixture  is.  how- 
ever,  recommended   for   genera!   family   use. 
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£150 

Patriotic  Beauty 
Competition 


Post 

That 

Photo 


Who  is  Australasia's  Greatest  Beauty  ? 


CONDITIONS   OF   COMPETITION 

Photographs  with  full  name  ami  complete  ad- 
dress written  ON  BAOK  to  bo  sent  to  Creslo 
Laboratories.  No.  18,  Cann's  Buildings,  Carring- 
ton  street,  Sydney,  carefully  packed  and  postage 
fully  prepaid;  with  full  rights  of  publication. 
Photo*,  returnable  if  postage  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  return. 

Competition  to  run  for  ninety  days,  between 
March  iOtb,  1918,  and  June  8th.  1918,  after  which 
date  photos,  received  will  not  be  considered. 
Neither  correspondent'  nor  interviews  will  be  en- 
tertained, ana  the  final  decision  will  rest  abso- 
lutely  with   the  appointed  judges. 

Fourteen  (14)  prises  aggregating  £150  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners  in  the  form   of   War 

Certificates   or   War   Bond*,   on    the  following 
basis 

Grand    1st  Prize  for    Australasia's    Greatest 

Beauty *40 

Grand    2nd     Prize    for     Australasia's     Next 
f>   Greatest  Beauty  £20 

Grand     3rd     Prize    for     Australasia's     Next 

Greatest  Beauty  £10 

light   (8)   prizes  of  £10  each   to  be  awarded    to 
most  beautiful    girl  or  woman   in   rich  of  t 
Australi  d   each     I    the  two  Ixns 

Islands  of   New    Zea 

By  the  rulings  of  the  competition  it  is  serais- 
sible  for  one  contestant  to  win  two  prizes,  viz., 
1st  prize  of  £40,  also  State  prize  of  HO, 
aggregating  £50  ;  or  in  the  case  of  3rd  prize, 
the  total  award  would  be  £20,  iocluding  the 
£10  State  prize. 


JUDGES    FOR    STATE    PRI'/ 

SMITH, 
Esq.,    l'i 

VICTO  :  I  \  ■  \  '■  • 

\>     .  ■ 

Perth 

Icfi'i  „.  ,    , 

NEW   'AY, 

Pa  "!  '" 

JUDGES    FOR    GRAND    PRIZES 
For    Australasia's     Greatest    Beatrty 


M  Olfca 


C      N       H  '  I  •'-     Art 

Literary      Critic,     a>    1      Kd  I 
Magaaii  —    „  .    . 

SYDNEY  MITH.    Prominent    A 

H.    P.    WTEI.IAMS,    Mfi'  >r     Th 


and 

Triad 


Iu     the    face  I'disputable     testimony — and 

there  are  hundreds  .  >t  men  and  women,  with  more 
coming  conetaj  io  voluntarily  vouch  for   the 

remarkable  properties  of  CRYXTOI..I8— you  mu««. 
agree  that  there  must  be  something  in  this  great 
American  treatment  after  all.  Surely  something 
out  of    the  ordirj  -    mething   vastly     different 

and  much  more  .-ii'-essful  than  anything  that 
has  ever  been  discovered  t>  assist  in  promoting 
hair  growth — in  unfolding  its  beauty — developing 
its  abundance. 

Don't  >ou  think  it  .j  worth  looking  into,  .tost  as 
thousands  of  others  have  done?  Thousands  of 
women-  men,  t<*o-  with  thinning,  short 
falling  out  worse  at  each  oomb  ng.  say,  "OD. 
wtiat  wouldn't  1  give  for  beautiful,  heavy,  long, 
glossy,  clean  hair,  that  wouldn't  oome  out.  But 
when    someone    suggests    a.    way,    the  "  No 

fear.  Nothing  will  make  my  hair  grow."  And 
others  who  have  be<  ilmost  raid  say  It's  my 
nature  to  ha\e  i*»  n-.  igly  hair.  Before  you  have 
used    t    .VSTol.ls  do  not,  and  cannot,  decide 

whether    further  efl   •-    are   hopeless. 

CBYSJTO      -       i  hi  ped  promote  hai  n  for 

hundred^  and  despite 

In    using    CKYSTt  i    don't     promote     hair 

ned    an  i    i" 
faith         JTou  it   and    watch   t 

■Hi'  hail  out.  dandruff 

:md   -  omes  lot 

p   in   the  n 
using  ORYSTOI.Ifl  I,  and  see 

that    have  forth 

fr  'in     every     lliin     ID  Watch     ' 

im  iiing  speed.     If  >        desire  a 

hair.  k  falling     -ir.  drive  iff.  to 

make     .our    b 

your  •     .  i     _..-i     M, 

as  d-.ro-  3 

•■•    n't,  but   •  i    way 

an  easily  dei  ide 
few  iwo  days'  treatment 

'to    give 
«n.    T   you  are  nfunded  all  you  paid  for 

-     is     perfectly     harmless,    not    oily. 

1  Icky       Y.'i    apply    it    to    your   scalp. 

:he   roots   to   cleanse. 

-ii   germinal  mat- 

the  hair 

may 

lie    .1  |     don't 

-.•alps 
v       scalps    of 
do  urisl.iuent    n 

the     l  indruff    germ.      Ton    only    need    tr 
T01  18  to  prove  if  th  <  is  true  In  your  own 

\  h' 

■     ■ 
up   thre<   nuarl    rs  pin'  |. 

.  inn  it*      f   the  so       ed  -  "    in 

•\pen  -  and   pa*kiiiL  wi,  e  to  | 

•  imes  as  much 

ALL     LEAOfNG     CHEMISTS. 
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FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS. 
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5  per  cent,  loan,  subject  to  income  tax, 
93§ ;  the  last  4  per  cent,  loan,  roif.  Con- 
sols are  now  quoted  at  55^. 


In  a  recent  report  on  afforestation,  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  said  that  the 
total  area  under  woodland  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  acres. 
The  annual  yield,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  about  45,000,000  cubic  feet,  is  one- 
third  of  what  it  should  have  been  under 
correct  silvicultural   management  ! 


Russian  securities  have  been  badly  hit 
by  the  revolution  and  the  making  of  peace. 
Russian  Government  5  i>er  cents,  of  1906 
were  quoted  at  80  at  the  end  of  19 16.  and 
at  52^  at  the  end  of  1917.  Petrograd  45 
per  cents,  of  19 13.  quoted  at  72  a  year 
ago,  are  now  quoted  at  50.  and  railway 
bonds  have  all  of  them  depreciated  by  from 
25  to  30  per  cent. 


The  Austrians  are  complaining  that 
nothing  is  being  done  to  further  Austrian 
commercial  interests  in  Poland,  where  the 
German  traders,  through  a  Central  Bureau 
with  showrooms  and  offices,  in  all  the  chief 
occup:ed  towns,  have  been  in  operation  ever 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians.  The 
future  trade  of  Poland,  sav  Austrian 
papers  plaintiveh  ,  seems  now  to  have  been 
earmarked  for  Germany  alone. 


Canada's   Victory    Loan,    which    brought 
in  408,475,400   doll  a  5   subscribed   to 

by  707,113  people,  that  is  to  say.  the  sub- 
scriptions came  from  one  in  every  ten  of 
the  entire  population.  The  last  English 
War  Loan  brought  in  subscriptions  from 
one  in  every  23  of  the  population.  The  first 
Liberty  Loan  in  the  United  States  was  on 
the  basis  of  1  in  27,  and  the  second  on 
the  basis  of  1  in  11L  The  third  Canadian 
War  Loan  was  subscribed  for  on  the  basis 
of  i  in  187  of  the  population.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Victory  Loan  canvassers  covered  the 
Dominion. 


Switzerland,  although  not  at  war.  has  had 
to  borrow  money  extensively  to  keep  her 
armv  under  arms  in  case  of  eventuali 


The   eighth    mobilisation    loan    brought     in 
100,000,000   francs,   interest  paid  is  5  per 
i  the  loan  is  redeemable  in  thirty 
;rs.     The  first   loan   was  for  30,000,000 
francs,    the    second     for    50,000,000,    both 
rrying  five  percent.     The  four  following 
loans,  each  !■  r  100.000,000  francs,  carried 
A  |  only.     Whal  is  called  the  Neu- 

trality H\  iditure,  stood  at  995,000,000 
Francs.  This  had  been  expended  as  fol- 
lows : — 740.200,000  francs  for  mobilisa- 
■i).  238,000,000  francs  for  civil  assist- 
ance. 16.8c0.000  francs  for  advances  for 
internment  purposes. 

•  •  •  * 

The  unfortunate  Paris  resolutions  advo- 
cating economic  war  after  peace  is  made, 
were  long  ago  subjected  by  President  Wil- 
son  i'-  a  douche  of  cold  water  which  might 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  in  itself  to  kill 
them.  Many  nails,  though,  are  now  being 
driven  in  their  coffin  on-  the  European  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Congress  of  Trades 
Unions  last  September  by  a  majority  of 
2,000,000  directly  negatived  them.  The 
Labour  Conference  in  Januarv  approved, 
with  practical  unanimity,  a  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  ':  trade  policy  after  the 
war  must  not  be  tounded  on  the  economic 
repression  or  commercial  isolation  of  the 
German  people."  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas, 
MP.,  in  a  powerful  speech,  stated  that  if 
we  were  going  to  adopt  the  Paris  resolutions 
we    were  n    economic    war 

which  would  provide  the  elements  for  a 
future  war.  Mt.  Lowther,  the  respected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  speak- 
_  in  December,  said  he  wanted  peace 
founded  on  sound  conditions,  but  a  boycott 
of  Germany  would  not  be  the  way  to  obtain 

ice.     That   would  be  a  way  of  carrvi 
on  the  war.     In  many  respects  it  would  be 
almost   as    bad   as   the   war   at   the  present 
time.    He  did   not  believe  in   the  idea  that 
we  should   boycott    Germany   commercial : 
and  allow  none  of  our  raw   materials  to  go 

that  country.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said:  "I  want 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  no  advocate,  nor  dp  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  any  member  of  1  I  vernment 
is  an  advocate  of  what  is  called  an 
economic  war  after  the  war."  And  so  on, 
until  the  most  ardent  Advocate  of  the  Paris 
resolutions  must  wonder  why  these  findiiv 

•   hailed    with   such  enthusiasm  a   short 
two  years  ago  ! 
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ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


Amerika  Esperantisto,   one  of  tl 
rious  <>f    the  non-European  journal 
sino  entry   ol   the   Unit*       -        >  into 

the  war  undertaken  a  campaign  of  enJight- 
enmenl   as  to  the  aims  of  that  country  in 
the  u.ir  and  in  international  relations  gei 
rally.     B)   this  means  it  isting  to  pro- 

diKx;  in  foreign  countries  a  correct   impres- 

:i  <>t   i  tion  <»t   the   United  S 

Under  the  heading.  '•  Important  State 
Documents,"  the  journal  has  published 
translations  oi  th  D<  laration  oi  Indepen- 
denoe  and  of  the  Constitution;  besides 
these  somewhat  dreary  productions  there 
have  appeared  several  stories  and  allegories 
from  various  sources — even  from  enemy 
sources,  with  suitable  comment — show- 
ing how  America  stands  in  regard 
to  the  other  belligerents.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  early  stages 
ol  the  war  the  German  Government 
had  many  of  its  official  publications 
translated  into  Esperanto,  and  distri- 
buted in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  fus- 
oi  the  war.  and  in  reply 
similar  action  was  taken  in  France  .md 
Italy. 

The     veteran    artist    and    writer,    Felix 
Most  .   whose  death    was    recentl]     re- 

ported  from   London,   was    for  main   years 

inn  supporter  oi  nto.     A  man  of 

mopolit  .md  the  friend  of  emi- 

nent   artists  and  musicians  ol   man)   coun- 

>.  he  from  the  fir     •  ;  the  value  of 

such  a  language  in  International  affairs,  and 

its   earli    t     adherents    in 

gland.       As    preside!  the    Intel 

itration    and    I'.  >n, 

he  brought    Esperanto  under  the  of* 

>ple  of  vaj  ■  an  important 

i .1    di.i •.«. \  j.    the   nations   closer    '■ 
gether  bj   overcoming  the  language  harrier. 
At  his  home  in  London,  which  contained  a 
delight  lul    colli  ction   ol    arti- 
m.mv    l.iiK  might    he    heard,   and     .  f 

these  Esperanto  was  rx>t  th  nt. 

I        ■  hurch  I'.s]"  ■ 

two  years  ago  in  Engl  md,  for 

ion  of  1  ■       ■  ■(' 

Church  of   1  ciory 

pr<  ■_  and   now   puhlishes  a    journal 

its    <»wn    under    the  name    of    La    A    .'  :ia 
Revuo.      The   league  alreadv   made   a 

translation  of  the  Roi  union  Pr.r.e.r. 

and  aims  at  the  translation  of  various  1  r 


h   works  of  interest  .   such 

Piers  P  in,    Paradise  Lost,  Cauc 

an  logical  works.     The  me 

:o  not  limit  their  activi- 

Church,  tor  the  journal  contains 

reports  ol   pit  ida  work    I  nto 

>rk    am    _       i  rious    influential 
and  <>t    vigorous  news]        r  corresponda 
in  sup]  ort  of  th 

The    Esperanto   journal-  tin   rep 

of  much  activity  among  (he  Es]  erantists 
Holland.        In    various   towns   propaganda 
has  been  energetically  carried  on,  and  soli- 
tan   Esperantists  (even  inco         t  Holland 
it    is  .e    to   l>e    solitary)    have    be 

placed  in  touch  with  the  central   I  nto 

ganisation.     A  country  .situ  H 

land  is.  and  with  a  large  foreign  tra 
sea   and  by   land,    has  special   need  of   an 
international     lai  and     the      | 

labours  will  hear  more  abundant  fruit 

en  trade  can  !*•  resumed  urn 
normal    condition-. 

.     imong    tl  ■     intern  rs    and 

sailors  of   various   nationalities   has   alreadv 
L .  n   r<  I.  rred   to  on    th 
move    is    the    formation  of    an     I 
society   among   th-    soldiers   ol    the   Dut 
army,    which   has   I   -  \\   mobilised,   sir* 

.inning  of  the  w  ar. 

Following  up.  • 
Cross    in    presenting   t  •••  bulance 

the    Briti  \  ition    is  now 

an  d  in  a  i  -ondon  R< 

»ss  Ho    lital,  known 

r  into  Bed. 

th«-   lx  gmi 
sford  Girl      -  N  S.W..  has  int 

du<  speranto    in  die    programme 

!ern     Ian-  nd    the     pupils     are 

making  rapid  proj  in  the  lingo.     The 

• '  igridge,     1  nto 

\   S.W.. 

■    Review    int< 
eranto  should  communicate   with  thi 
1      •  ■    ■  '  'ca    I 

:  ft  .'A  / 

.    both   at    Ho.x    731,    1 

i'.'  I  .    !  irn<  ;    Zamcnkofa  A  23 

nmore  road,  Stan         >    Syd  Mr.  W. 

I  .    Waterman.     I  ■ »-  road,     Kilkenny, 

Vdelaidi  :     Hobarta    F.speranta    Grupo.    7 

('den  street,   Hohart  .  Mr.  C.  Kidd,  O  Mara 

■  t.    Lutwyche.    Brisbane;   Mr.   T.    Burt. 

liege,  Perth. 
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nrAriirno  overcome 

L|     ■■  &m  WkM  ■■    ^fck.    ^^  ™   ^oung   "d   Old   by    wearing    Wilion'i   Common   Scnic  Ear  Drumi. 

HJk  Wt  |H                B^B  fl^fe  A  Wonderful    and    Simple    Invention    that    Inland?    Aidt    the  Hearicg. 

LJF    L_  fT\  I  >  W,  La  %»■¥  U  Fit*  Perfectly  in  the  Ears,  is    Sale,    Comfortable,    and  Doei  Not  Show. 

^^    ^mm    m  ■  ■  m  ^  ^_J_                                             THOUSANDS   IN    USE. 

Wilson's  Ear  Drum,  is  so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it  collects  all 
sound  waves  and  diverts  them  against  the  drum-head,  causing  you  to  hear.  It  will  do  this 
even  when  the  natural  ear  drums  are  partially  or  entirely  destroyed,  perforated,  or  thickened. 
It  fits  any  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  it  never  causes  the  hearer  irritation,  and  can 
be  used  with  comfort  day  or  night,  and  is  absolutely   safe. 

it  will  relieve  deafness  in  any  person,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or 
brain-fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  gathering  in  the  ear,  shocks  from  artillery,  or  through 
accidents.  The  price  is  £1  Is.     Write  for  Free  Booklet,    or   order  now. 

STAR    NOVELTY    CO.,    11    Australian    Bldgs.,       WaT„0 

49  Elizabeth  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic.  .Name 

Please    send    Outfit,    containing    a    pair    of       Address 
Wilson's   Ear   Drums,    an   Inserter,   and    a   Re- 
mover,   for    which    I   enclose    £1/1/-.  


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

Send  Name*  to — 

STEADS  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 


EYE-OPENING    FACTS    ABOUT 

SHORTHAND 

And  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Will   Quickly    Convince    the   Most 
Sceptical    That 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

b  incomparably  the   BEST  SYSTEM  TO  LEARN. 

Be  wise  in  time  and  write. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND   CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  •■* 
Australian  Kmcj,  Albion,   Brhbase,  Q. 


MORRISSIMPERIALEYE  OINTMENT 


CONFIDENTLY   RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable   at   all   Chemists   and   Stor 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 

For  READY-TO-WEAR  Suits 


AH  materials    thoroughly 

and  cut  by  skilled  tailors 
our  own  workrooms. 

Made  in  all  sizes. 


e  PALACE  SUIT  will 

the    demands  of    the 

who     prides    himself 

his    person.!   appear- 

It    is    smartly    cut 

faultlessly  finished,  the 

choice      of      materials 

being     Na?y    Serge 

indigo  dye    -  or    good 

quality  Tweed. 

This  is  a  suit   which 

offers  value   that 

cannot    be 

duplicated. 


NAVY  SERGE  or 
SELECTED  TWEEDS 


Prices  : 

65/-  and  70/ 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS  D~5~lrf  l*=»\rl     Ui'll       C^rln/i,, 

new  palace  emporium  tsncKtieJci  Mill,  Sydney 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when   writing1  to  ad   ertigers. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car  in    existence    that  commands    unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and   advertisement    FREE  OF   CHARGE. 


Sole    Distributers:    "TARRANTS" 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 


TSfie  Netf 

RE  P  UBLIC 

A   WEEKLY   JOURNAL 
Published  In  the  United  States, 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people. 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the  "  New  Republic." 

EDITORS: 
Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men 
and  women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearifc  snbscription.  21/-.  Remittance* 
*hotild  he  made  by  money  order  to  the  Re- 
public Pi'rbli«hinK  Compai  y.  "21  West  21st 
Street,  New  York  City.  U.S.A..  or  sent  by 
heqne  or  postal  note  to  the  .V««  liepublic, 
C/O    Stead's.    182    Collins    8:reet,    Melbourne 


f  f OR  THE  TERM  Or  YOUR  NAIUDAl  li' : 
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TO    TAKI 
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BOSISTO'S     parrot 
OIL  BRAND 

FOR   COLOS 

WEAK   CHESTS 


Bevirtr.  • 


LIMBS — no  matter  how  stiff 
—  prove  the  energy  and 
sterling  worth  of  "Plume" 
Benzine.  Every  drop  is 
full  of  energy  and  power — 
that  assures  you  easy  starting  and  a 
quick  pick-up.  Every  gallon  is 
uniform  and  clean — that  means 
satisfactory  motoring  the  year  round. 
"Plume"  is  certainly  the  benzine  for 
motorists  who  are  looking  for  best 
results.  It  DOES  give  you  sweeter 
running  and  more  miles  to  the  gallon. 

Don't  say   "benzine"  at  the  garage  — 
ask  for   "Plume." 


VACUUM    OIL  COMPAfNY   PTY.  LTD. 
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